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GREAT STRENGTH 


AND HIGHER PRICES IN PIG 
IRON MARKET. 


Many Farnaces Sold Far in Ad- 
vance.—Shortage of Crude Steel 
Causes Uneasiness.—Few 
Sales of Rails. 


Che iron market has developed 


pig 


surprising strength Following the 


heavy buying of steel-making irons, re¢ 
cently reported, ord rs in 


] 


gradacs or pig have 


has 


ume for all ron 


been placed, and tl 1s week thers 


been a sharp advance in quotations tn 
all sections of the country In the 
south, no iron can w be obtained at 
$18.50, and the leading producer is ask 


ing $20 for Birmingham 


r delivery during the last half of the 
yea Seve very large southern in 
terests out of the market for th 
third quarter, and the supply for th 

st quarter is limite: In the east and 
4 mt ‘ est ‘ I ns ‘ also very 
strong Rep rts t< ] | stern Pi 
Iron Association indicate furnaces sold 

p five or six mont! dvance and 
1 he valleys, Buffalo, Cleveland and 
( go districts t vailable supply 
for the 1 nd of this year Is vet 
small, sor naces | ng sold the 

tire estim d produ ip to Jan. 1 
1908 In the valleys, tl very lowest 

otation made on No. 2 f dry and 
Bessemer is $22.50, while $23 is get 
erally asked In view « the strong 
demand and the heavy orders on hand 
it seems inevitable that prices will eg 

gher Chis condit s regretted by 
I ny « nse Vative nt Sts wh S< 
fluence has beet il ttempting to 
heck the upward tendency. It is well 
t remembet t e highest prices 
named are by interests havin littl 

n t s 1 t! t¢ +4 wi 4 
V be sold : = gh quotations 

r this year’s delivery cannot be great 
len he effect o1 ished lines 
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would be if 


Second 
Crude Steel to 
Shortage is the sh 


only in interest 


situation 


finished material The 
sale of over 75,000 tons of crude steel 
tO last halt ] livery at about $31.50 
delivered Pittsburg exhausts the est 
mated production of one of the largest 
independent producing terests for the 


remainder of the year on billets and 
sheet bars. In both the Pittsburg and 
Chicago districts the shortage is acut 

Although the old story of 
Rail Sales activity of the mills and 


Not Large slow deliveries might bs 


epeated this new 
business 1s not in great volum¢ r} 
rai das } not eage rly resp nde 
to t] nvitation to place orders for 
steel s fi 1908 delivery, and, al 
{ oh | ding systems re said t be 
preparing to make heavy inquiries, th 
ttitude of hesitancy is rather disap 
ointing. The plate situation continues 
st g Corporat? mills have 
not beer ble to take n der for 30 
000 tons from western < builde 
cast iron pipe market ts tive In 
t ent! b t int eas 
rhe co ket is somewhat strone 
but pr mpt ery st 
ENGLISH IRON HIGHER 
And the Eastern Market Stronger— 
Moderate Rail Sales. 
(Special Telegram } 
New York N. Y., May 1.—Rail sales 
ek aggregate bout 47,000 
t a < \ ‘ t. t { ‘ 
" co} e not nme j A part 
t s ft ru \ I I ZY 
livery 
| pig - t } st 
i I buy I I \ 
elane t pen { \ 58 
S lings Seve terests 
e adv: \ 2M h P 
$22 tidew 


Number 18 


FLOOD CONDITIONS 


Affect Earnings of the Steel Corpora- 
tion—Unfilled Orders Reduced. 


New York, N. Y., May 1l.—tThe re 
port of the United States Steel Cor 
poration for the quarter ending with 


the meeting of 
total 
Changes in 


March made public at 
directors held yesterday shows 
$39,122,492 
bookkeeping methods make a compar- 
dificult, but in 
this is $2,500,000 less than the 


earnings oft 


ison round numbers 


Decem- 


ber quarter and about that amount 


larger than the corresponding quarter 


last year. Unfilled orders on hand were 
8.043.850 tons, which is 446,000 less 
than at the end of the previous quar 
ter, but with this exception is the larg 


est in the history of the Corporation, 
being more than a million tons in ex 
ss of the figure a year ago. Delay 


nd damage from floods in 


had a 
earnings 


resulting 
noticeable 
No 


rate 


he Pittsburg district 


ffect on the quarter's 


made in the dividend 


official staff 


lang was 
was reelected 


change, the executive and 


“ thout 


other committees continuing as. here 


More Capacity.—Robert 
compile d his 


dox ks oT 


last 


Shipping 
has valuable 


the 


just 
ore 


upper 


the report, extensive 


nts have been made in some 
others, notably 
Duluth, 


Improvements 


essabe No. 1 at have been 


are now in 


progress on Great Northern dock No 
1 in Allow Bay, and to the Duluth 
& Iron Range dock at Two Harbors 
While the actual storage capacity oi 
the docks on May 1 shows a slight 


reduction over the corresponding date 


last year, being 226,343 tons as 
gainst 1,282,100 tons, the actual ship 
ping capacity by reason of modern 

provements ha been greatly in 
creased It is admitted, however, that 


still room for 


improvement tm 


Assets Increase.—The 


Lo Ph lade Ip! la h is fil 


Midvale 
ed 


Steel 


with the 


secretary of state in Massachusetts a 
statement of ts financial condition 
1 Oct. 31, 1906 The statement 
s ~ $13,669,043 on Oct. 31, 
$11,839,519 on Jan, & 1906 
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THE WEEK IN IRON CENTERS. 


PITTSBURG 


Pig Iron Approaches Runaway Mar- 
ket.-—-Supply of Crude Steel 
Small. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review. 
521 Park Bidg., May 1. 


It is a difficult matter at this time 
and in this market to determine wheth- 
er it is the available supply of steel 
making and foundry pig iron for last 
half deliveries, or the supply of semi- 
finished steel that is receiving the clos- 
est attention. Both lines have tight- 
ened. to an extent where the situation 
is rapidly approaching the acute 
stage. 

The unsold tonnage of steel making 
pig iron in the valleys is known to be 
small; in fact, smaller than the active 
inquiries now in the market and 
smaller than many of the large fur- 
nace companies will admit at this 
time. On the other. hand, one or two 
of the independent merchant furnaces 
are known to be holding off on their 
third and fourth quarter iron in antici- 
pation of still higher prices. The ele- 
ment of danger always accompanying 
a runaway market is being discussed 
on every side and an effort being 
made to stem the tide, but nothing 
potent has as yet been suggested or 
done. Prices of finished material have 
not advanced and what practically 
amounts to an assurance that these 
prices will remain as they are through- 
out the year has been given by the 
big producers, but, with pig iron ad- 
vanced $2 per ton within-the past three 
weeks, it is stated that the margin be- 
tween raw material and finished prod- 
ucts is just about as close as it can 
safely be made. 

The supply of semi-finished material 
is almost as alarmingly short of re- 
quirements as pig iron and the sale 
during the past week of over 75,000 
tons for last half at a price but very 
little under $31.50 delivered Pittsburg 
cleans up one of the two large inde- 
pendent producers for the remainder 
of the year on Bessemer billets and 
sheet bars. The Corporation is en- 
deavoring to avoid entering into any 
new contracts for semi-finished mater- 
ial and as fast as possible is chopping 
off old contracts, and another large 
independent interest is known to be 
short of steel for its own requirements 
and compelled from time to time to 
shut down some of its mills on this ac- 


count. 


New buying, while it is steady in 
most lines, has been comparatively 
light, and every effort is being made 
to secure deliveries on existing con- 
tracts. The mills are practically 
swamped with specifications and it is 
very much the exception rather than 
the rule if delivery promises -are 
made short of three months and ex- 
tending from that to six months. The 
American Bridge Co. promises are 
now September, the American Shect 
& Tin Plate Co., August and Septem- 
ber, the National Tube Co., about the 
same and this filled up condition is in 
no way confined to United States 
Steel Corporation interests although 
on account of the volume of business 
their delivery promises are further 
into the future than those of other in- 
terests. 

The opening of order books for 1908 
rails has not brought out the con- 
tracts expected and which mills were 
anticipating when they took this ac- 
tion. Railroads say they have not ar- 
rived at the point where they know 
definitely what their requirements will 
be. The announcement that the Penn- 
sylvania lines would want 153,000 tons 
created considerable speculation, but 
the inquiry has not reached local in- 
terests. President McCrea, of the 
Pennsylvania lines, is now in Europe 
and it is not probable that this con- 
tract would be placed during his ab- 
sence from the country. ‘The Louis- 
ville & Nashville contract for 46,000 
tons of open-hearth rails with the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., 
while it is significant, has not the im- 
portance it would have, had the busi- 
ness not been between very closely al- 
lied interests, 

Pig Iron.—The pig iron market is 
in a very peculiar condition, and so 
nearly approaches a runaway that sev- 
eral interests have been trying to ap- 
ply the brakes, but with very little 
success. One point has caused a great 
deal of discussion, and this is as to 
where the last half furnace output was 
sold to such an extent that the sales 
of 250,000 three weeks ago brought 
out the announcement that both the 
Bessemer Association and W. P. Sny- 
der & Co., were practically cleaned up 
for the last six months of the year, 
and that to complete these deals in- 
dependent valley furnace interests 
were drawn upon. It has been suggested 
that some of the large steel making inter- 
ests covered on the quiet, but emphat- 
ic denials meet this from those who 


should know. The sales during the 
past week, as far as announced, have 
not been large, the Bessemer Asso- 
ciation having sold 1,000 tons of Bes- 
semer for May delivery at $23, valley 
and 250 tons at the same price for spot 
shipment, while a foundry company 
making ingot molds bought 6,000 last 
half at $22.75, valley. Another large 
producer of pig iron bought 16,000 
tons for resale at $22, valley, for last 
half and negotiations are now on with 
a big independent steel making inter- 
est for a large last half tonnage, the rea- 
son for not closing being inability to 
agree upon price. An accommodation 
sale of 1,300 tons of May and June 
Bessemer at $23 valley is also noted. 


During the past week the Tennessee 
Co. reports the sale in_ vari- 
ous lots of 50,000 tons, in round num- 
bers of No. 2 southern foundry iron 
for last half at $18.50 and Sloss-Shef- 
field sold 11,000 tons at $19 Birming- 
ham. These prices have since that 
time been advanced 50 cents and $1 
respectively, for last half deliveries. 
Chicago and St. Louis got the major 
part of this southern iron with Cin- 
cinnati and New York second. 

Northern No. 2 foundry iron ‘is 
tight for the last half of the year and 
$22.50 valley is the minimum, while 
most quotations are $23 valley. Spot 
northern foundry has sold at $27, val- 
ley. Indications are that foreign iron 
will be the last resort to a greater ex- 
tent than heretofore to make up for 
the deficiency in the supply of foundry 
irons. On third quarter deliveries we 
quote as follows: 


Ressemer, Valley ..... $22.50 to 23.00 
Bessemer. Pittsburg ............ 2 23.35 to 23.85 
No. 1 Foundry, Pittsburg... 23.60 to 24.00 
No. 2 Foundry, Pittsburg....... 23.35 to 23.85 
Gray Forge, Pittsburg.......... 22.35 to 22.85 
an “Mee Toll cSwenebbostbe 22.50 to 23.00 
RO ae ee ¢.. 23.35 to 23.85 


Ferro-Manganese.—There are a few 
fair sized inquiries in the market for 
last half deliveries, but the impression 
prevails that the large buyers have 
covered. Prompt _ ferro-manganese, 
foreign 80 per cent is quoted $70 and 
for last half $66 to $67, delivered Pitts- 
burg. Imported 50 per cent ferro-sili- 
con is quoted $110 Pittsburg; domestic 
12 per cent, $36; 11 per cent, $35; 10 
per cent, $34; with the lower grades 
imported ferro-silicon, $1 higher. 

Steel—The inadequate supply of 
semi-finished steel including all lines, 
billets, sheet bars and slabs, is the 
backbone of the present very strong 
situation. There is practically no more 
semi-finished material to be had for 
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prompt shipment or delivery through 
the remaining portion of the second 
quarter, and for these deliveries all 
quotations are purely nominal and, as 
a matter of fact, for last half, quota- 
tions in of events of the past 
week are little more than nominal, as 


view 


the available supply by producers who 
in the open market has 
One of 


usually sell 
been practically 
the big producers, not an interest of 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
has announced itself as out of the 
market on billets, sheet and tin bars 
for the last half of tie and it is 
understood that it has sold within the 
past week over 75,000 tons at prices 
ranging about $31.50 Pittsburg, this 
including both sheet bars and 4 x 4 
billets. Several 
mills have inquiries out for last half 
requirements, and some of these have 


exhausted. 


year, 


independent sheet 


been turned down by at least two pro- 
ducing mills. Most 
this semi-finished 
sumed an attitude that they will not 
sell for third quarter but that 
all contracts placed must run through 
the remainder of the year. 
Wire and Wire Nails.—This 


months 


manufacturers of 
material have as- 


alone, 


early 


in the two before the 


customary summer let up, mills are mak- 


season, 


ing preparations to run to full capacity 
through the summer months. Last year 
was a record breaker as far as new busi- 
ness during the summer was concerned, 
and all indications are that the coming 
summer will far eclipse last year's rec- 
ord. The regulation sixty-day contract 
period has in many instances been ex- 
tended to 90 days in permit 


buyers to place their business and spe- 


order to 


cify against their contracts for a time 


farther ahead than is usually allowed. 
The filled-up condition of the mills is 
a tiresome subject, having been dwelt 
upon continuously for the past four or 
five months, but no change can be noted 
at this We to quote: 


Wire nails. jobbers’ carload lots, $2; 


time. continue 


retailers’ carload lots, $2.05; less than 
carloads, $2.10; painted barb wire, 
$2.15, for jobbers in carloads; retailers 


in carloads» $2.20; and less than car 


load, $2.30, with 30c 
plain wire, $1.85 for jobbers, 


galvanizing; 


and $1.90 


for 


by carload. 


Merchant Bars.—\While the bulk of 
the steel bar business coming from 
manufacturers of agricultural imple 


ments will not be placed before June, 


these interests having announced that 
they will not be ready before then, 
some of the smaller concerns have 


come into the market during the past 
has sold 1,500 
tons in two lots at the full card rate, 
Aside 


from this, new bookings have not been 


week, and one producer 
1.60c base Pittsburg and extras 


heavy in steel bars, but specifications 
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have been very large* against existing 


contracts. Bar iron is still weak in 
this district, and one small interest 
with two merchant mills has been 


quoting 1.70c delivered Pittsburg, but 
the larger interests are maintaining 
their price of 1.80c base Pittsburg for 
Pittsburg and 1.60c base 
Pittsburg plus freight to points of ship- 
ment for western deliveries. We quote 


deliveries, 


as follows: 


Common iron bars, 1.75¢ to 1.80c 
Pittsburg in carload lots and over; 
1.80c¢ to 1.85¢ in less than carloads; 


Jessemer steel bars, 1.60c, net; plow 
and 1.60c, net; channels, 
angles, zees, tees, under three inches, 
170c, all €& o b. The 
following differentials maintained 
Less than 2,000 pounds, 0.10c 
advance; less than 1,000 pounds of a 
size, 0.30c Cold rolled 
ground shafting, 50 per cent off in car- 


cultivator, 


Pittsburg 

are 
on steel: 
advance and 
load lots, and 5 per cent off in less than 


carloads, delivered in base territory; 
open-hearth spring steel, 2.25c to 2.50c; 
sleigh shoe flats, 1.60c to 1.65c; smooth 
finished machinery steel, 1.90c to 2c; 
toe calk, 2.10c to 2.15c. 
planished and machine straightened tire 
is 1.80c, half 


finished tire up to 1% 


The price of 


base, tire extras. Iron 


inch and over to 
be sold on regular bar basis of 1.60c 


base, half extras, steel card 


Sheets.—The past week, as far as 
new sheet business is concerned, has 
been the heaviest in the past two 
months, or since the beginning of the 
recent Wall Street bear movement, 
and one interest has taken on from 
two buyers 14,000 tons for last half, 
aside from the = ordinary running 


routine bookings. Mills in position to 
make deliveries from five to six weeks, 
and these are comparatively few, are 
no difficulty in securing 
$2.00 The 


car supply in the Pittsburg district has 


experiencing 
from $1.50 to premium 
improved very materially and this has 
had 
shipping movement, 
stocks at the 
duced, although this has not material- 
ly affected 


count of the very heavy specifications 


a tendency of enabling a better 


and accumulated 


mills are greatly re 


delivery promises on ac 


being received. Official quotations are 


unchanged as follows: 


Black steel sheets one pass, cold 
rolled, Nos. 11-12, 2.20c; Nos. 13-14, 
2.25c; Nos. 15-16, 2.30c; Nos. 17-21, 
2.35c; Nos. 22-24, 2.40c; Nos. 25-26, 


2.45c; No. 27, 2.50c; No. 28, 2.60c: No 


9, 2.75c; No. 30, 2.85c; galvanized, 


Nos. 10-11, 2.65c; Nos. 12-14, 2.75c; 
Nos. 15-16, 2.85c; Nos. 17-21, 3.00c; 
Nos. 22-24, 3.15c; Nos. 25-26, 3.35c: 


No. 27, 


3.55c; No. 28, 3.75c; No. 29, 
4 OOc No. 30, 4.25¢ Corrugated roof- 
ing, $1.85 per square for No. 28 paint- 
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ed, 2\%4-inch corrugation, and $3.25 per 
square No. 28. 
Plates.—The extremely 
mand for plates by all interests con- 
tinues unabated, with the num- 
ber of new cars upon which estimates 
are now being secured, some difficulty 


heavy de- 


and, 


is going to be experienced by users 
of plates in getting their material. De- 
livery promises are now all the way 
from two to six months on the straight 
lines. The only assistance appearing 
within the past month has been in the 
decreasing demand for plates by the 
lake ship yards on account of labor 
general at all ship building 
plants, and this tonnage has readily 
been diverted to other congested in- 
terests. We continue to quote the 
following official prices: 

Tank plate, %-inch thick, 6% to 100 


troubles 


inches, 1.70c f. .o. b. mill Pittsburg. 
Light plate schedule, No. 10, 1.80c; 
Nos. 11-12, 1.85c; Nos. 13-14, 1.90c; 
Nos. 15-16, 2c; extras on the regular 


plate schedule are as follows per, 100 
pounds: Boiler and flange steel plates, 
0.10c. A. B. M. A. and ordinary fire- 
box steel plates, 0.20c; still bottom 
steel, 0.30c; marine steel, 0.40c; loco- 
motive firebox steel, 0.50c; all sketches, 
excepting straight taper plates varying 
not than inches in width 
at ends, narrowest end not being less 
than 30 inches, 0.10c; circles, 0.20c. 
Plates in width over 100 inches up to 
110 inches, 0.05c; over 110 inches up 
115 inches, 0.10c; over 115 inches up to 
120 inches, 0.15c; over 120 inches up to 
125 inches, 0.25c; over 125 inches up to 
130 inches, 0.50c; over 130 inches, 1.00c. 
Gages under %-inch to and including 
3-16-inch plate on thin 0.10c¢; 
3-16 to and including No. 8, 
under No. 8 and including No. 9, 
Five cents extra for less than 
Terms, net cash in 30 days. 


more four 


edges, 
under 
0.15¢ ; 
0.25¢ 


carloads. 


Tin Plate —Although the individual 
orders being received are spasmodic, 
the aggregate new tonnage placed 


during the past week for third quar- 
ter and last half delivery has been up 
to the little bit better 
is expected this time of the year 
the bulk of tin plate for the 
canning interests has already 
part of it 


average, and a 
than 
when 
large 
placed and a large 


We continue to quote as fol- 


been 
shipped 
lows: 
Coke tin plate 
20, $3.90 f. o. b 
trict 


100-pound basis» 14 x 
mill, Pittsburg dis- 
Terms, 30 days, less two per 
cent for cash in ten days. 

Hoops, Bands and Cotton Ties.— 
Reports from the south are to the ef- 
fect that the 


market at 95 


opening of the cotton tie 
cents per bundle on April 
25 


and between 


bundles 


received 
750,000 


has been well 


600,000 


ready been sold 


and have al 


The estimated require- 

















a 
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ments for the season are about 2,500,000 

bundles. It is not likely that imported 
cotton ties will be much of a factor 
this year on account of the late opening 
of the market and inability of importers 
to get their goods on the ground at the 
time required. On hoops and bands the 
market has been quiet with specifications 
and mill shipments running akout even 
The new business is expected to come in 
heavy about the middle of the year. We 
quote as follows: 

Hoops in carload lots, 2c; in less than 
carload lots, 2.10c; bands, 1.60c: hase 
half extras as ver standard steel. 

Rails and Track Material.—VW hil: 
reports from New York are to the ef 
fect that the Pennsylvania railway is in 
the market for 153,000 tons standard 
rails for 1908, this inquiry has not as 
yet reached local mills. and as a matter 
of fact practically no 1908 business has 
yet been placed with northern mills. 
The market was opened with the ex 
pectation and on the strength of numer 
ous inquiries which led manufacturers 
to believe that the railroads were read) 
to place contracts for next year’s re 
quirements, but since the opening of the 
market, it has become evident that they 
are not yet in shape to announce ther 
tonnages. The current week has been 
very light on standard sections and only 
fair on light rails. Prices are unchanged 
as follows: 

Fifty-pound and heavier, 500-ton lots 
q over, $28; carloads ‘and less than 
50 tons, $30; less than carload lots, $32; 
8-pound, $40; 12-pound, $36 to $37; 16 
pound, $35 to $36; 20-pound, $34 to 
$35; 25 to 45-pound, $33 to $34; angle 
splice bars for standard sections, $1.65; 
spikes for forward deliveries, $2.50 
Merchant Pipe—The Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. is the only pipe in 
terest now issuing a card of Pitts 
burg basing discounts, and last week, 
as stated in THE [RON TRADE REVIEW, it 
revised its nominal quotations, an 
nouncing an advance of $2 per ton, 
making its price on 4% inch to six inch 
base sizes 72 on black and 62 on gal 
vanized merchant steel pipe Based 
on the new card, the lowest price t 
the jobbing trade for carload lots will 
be 73 and five Pittsburg based on base 
sizes. The National Tube Co. has no 
official price, but is still accepting bus 
iness subject to prices to be announced 
later and for shipment at its own con 
venience. We quote nominally as fol 
lows on random lengths with threads 
and couplings: 


—Steel— 

black. galv. 
ey EO Cae .. 64 48 
9 Ae ee re oe 66 5 
a Ss hie oo s.idd ob 4 0.0 60 68 56 
Te UD  SOMOR. o's co ccccces eg 62 
Dey, Ge OD. Gade sbaes vrceses 67 52 

EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 

Oe A ASPET IE TEL Te oO 45 
BE OO @ WREODL «coc ciacciccccsess 64 52 
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4% to 8&8 inches 
Double extra strong plait end 
to 8 inches 53 


Coke.—There is more spot coke, 
both furnace and found I 
market at the present time than ther: 
lias been at any one time since last . fall 
The surplus of furnace coke is at 
tributed to the suspension by the large 
number of furnaces, either shut down 


for repairs or running easy on account 


of a shortage in their ore supply This 
latter condition will he eliminated be 

fore the next ten davs when the new or 
will arrive ' Lake Erie docks from 


Lake Superior regiors. A large part of 


the foundry coke susoenstons is attrib 


ated to non-deliveries of pig iron by 
merchant furnaces Several consumers 
of furnace coke during the past week 
have turned ‘sellers to dispose: of their 
accumulated stocks not used on account 
of the reasons here given. To meet the 
situation, quite few of the large oper 
ations of the Connellsville region hav 

reduced production by suspending opet 

ations from two to three davs a week 
Standard Cor ne IIsville 72 he t f nd \ 
coke for spot pment is now quoted 
$3 25 to $3 35, alth ugh som sal s hav 

been made as low as $2.85 nd $3.00 
Furnace coke for spot shipment quoted 
$2.30 to $2.40 at the ovens Coke pr 

ducers are not showing any great dis 


position to quote prices for last half d 


liveries under present conditions, al 
though we note one cot ct of 5,000 tor 
per month for furnace coke through tl 
last half at $2.50. Fur ke prices 
are expected to advance as so¢ $ 


rew ore supply is available 
Old Material—As has been noted 
for several weeks past, there has bee 


a gradual easing up m gencral market 


conditions on old materia! and simil 
reports from the Chicago nd Cleve 
land districts have b re ‘ n t 
Pittsburg market Scrap has I 1 ce 
ing out a little more treely than it was 
ind the little dealers ha lentl 
rived at the conclusion tl ‘ ] . 
ire not going to improve soon, and a 
letting go of their holdings, while « 
Sumers of st } 1 t \ down the 
point where th 1 Vv 9 tok 
hold and buy this resu n very 
hard trading rket. B re eset 
scrap are tl | 1 f 
the former | weal j 
the latter \ ] 
del ries t YP dictr ‘ 
juot 1S W . 
Heavy melting s $18 to $18.25 
re-rolling rails, $19 to $19.50; bundled 
sheet scrap, $16.50 to $16.75; ir 
ixles. $30.50 to $31: old iron rails, $23 
to $23.50; No. 1 wrought p, $19 t 


" : - es 
$19.25: old car wheels, $24.50 to $25; 
$22.50 to $2 


$15.50 to $16; 


low phosphorus scrap: 


machine shop turnings, 


rv grades, in the 
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ings, $13.25 to $13.75; No. 1 cast scrap, 


$20.50 to $21. 


axle turnings, $16.50 to $17; cast bor- 


CHICAGO. 
Rail Orders for New York Disap- 
pointing.—Pig Iron Active and 
Prices Higher. 


Office of Tue Iron Trape Review 
362 Monadnock Block, April 30 


The rail tonnage for 1908 delivery 


1 


placed with mills since the opening of 
order books ten days ago is excced 
ingly small in comparison with the 
deluge of orders that followed the -uill 
announcement in the years 1905 and 
1906. Last year the local mill had sold 
nearly its entire output for 1907 in 
less than two weeks after its books 
were opened in June. This year, after 
the same lapse of time, contracts 
closed aggregate less than 50,000 tons, 


with options in hand for not more 


1 
than 75,000 tons, a showing entirely 
unexpected in the light of conditions 
in other branches of the iron and steel 
trade This condition is explained by 
mill interests either as a result of the 
irly opening of books, or as a cons¢ 
quences of 1e rdverse legislation 
issed by 
months. There is no lack of activity 


I Melters 


nowever 
of pig iron have been unusually dili 


in other products, 


gent covering for their forward re 
juirements, the volume of business 
placed with furnaces in the week un 


der review exceeding that of any other 


k this year. One large producer 
has withdrawn from the market, whil 
tther Birmingham sellers have ad 


vanced their quotations from 50 cents 
o $l aton. In finished lines, demand 


is most pronounced for plates and 


sheets An order for 30,000 tons of 
plates from a car builder could not be 
placed with any Steel Corporation 
plant, so tightly sold ahead _ on this 


product is this interest Implement 


interests are covering more freely for 
bars; and in structural steel, two 
contracts, long pending, involving 


5,600 tons of shapes, have at last 
been closed. Inquiry for cast iron pipe 
ntinues good, contracts closed sincs 


t report aggregating nearly 5,000 


ms | ction pending nvolve 
10,090 tons additional All mill 

otations on merchant pipe have 
been thdrawn, the only open | 5 
being on lots from store, which ar 
un hanged at 70 off the list. Scrap 

1 coke continue weak 

Pig Iron \s a result the remark 
bly active buying movement in th 
past ten days, Birmingham irons have 
dvyanced from 50 cents to $1 a ton for 
ll deliveries. The minimum quotation 
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ate vr 
now for the full second half is $19.2: 


Birmingham for No. 2 foundry; whil 


for the third quarter, $19.50 is the best 
price obtainable, and $19 for the fourth 


back to 


and IS eX 


quarter. Spot iron is again 
the $23 Birmingham basis, 


firm at that fhgur« 
little 


tremely June de 


liveries are a easier, the spread 


for this month ranging from $22 to 


$22.50, Birmingham, for No. 2. Thess 
quotations are not general, but they 
the bottom 


Sloss-Shefheld 


represent prices ruling to 
day. The 
$1 higher for 


but the 


schedulk is 


both third ind  fourtl 


quarters, company has only 
Sheffield 
mentioned period 


offer for the first 
The and 
Republic companies have entirely with 
from the market for the 
taken a 


delivery in the past two 


iron to 
‘| cnnessec 
drawn last 
half, 


nage for 


having large ton 
that 


weeks on the 


very 


basis ol 


unchanged at $23 furnace for 


irons are 


No. 2 for May and 


nace for the second half rrading 
last week largely involved southert 
irons The demand included ll 
classes of melters in all - sections 
the territory Northern irons are un 
changed, except that the tonnage avail 
able for the last half rapidly grow 
smaller The Iroquois Iron Co., now 
has less than 10,000 tons of its pro 
duction for this period unsold. Quo 


tations for the 


RB 
scssemer, ft 


foundry and malleable 


from $24 to $24.50, Chicago, and fo: 
May and June shipments from $26.50 


upwards Inquiry for foreign iron is 


being $26 


increasing, local quotations 


Chicago, 


for Middlesboro for forward 


shipment, and $28 to $28.50 Chi 


- icag 
for spot Scotch. Indications point 1 
a large consumption of these product 
in the west during the next SIX 
months. owing to the i bility of lo 
furnaces to meet thi demand Wi, 
have revised our prices, and quote as 


follows 


Lake 








Northern Foundry No. 1 24 to 2 
Northern Foundry No. 2 . 24 to 24.5 
Northern Foundry No. 3 23.50 to 24.0 
Northern Scotch Foundry : 24.50 to ( 
Ohio Strong Softeners N ] 23.80 to 24 
Ohio Strong Softeners N 2 23.30 t 3.8 
Souther ] ma N ~ ‘ 
Southern Four N 
Southert by N 
Souther ! nd N 
Southern WN Soft 
S he N S 
Southern Gray I! 
Souther: Mottled 
Southern Silveries, 4 per cent to 
6 per cent Silicon — . 23.85 to 24.85 
Jackson Co. Silveries, 8 to 10 per 
cont §S : 
Malleable Bessemer 24 to 24.5 
Billets and Rods.—A sale of 5,001 
t of sheet bars f last half deliver 
SY n ice 1 W tert { t ‘ 
on the isis of St) 7 \ \ | 
q plentif for rods, but west 
makers ‘ ane D ‘ ‘ 4 
dd tior tonrt Q nt 
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tions of $37 to $39 Pitisbure are mer Sheets.—No change is noted ih 
nomi ry s als good demand the local situation. Demand continues 
for forging billet O ns on thes high water mark, current orders cov- 
are firm at a range of $56 to $38 Chicago, cring requirements far into the year 
iccording to tonnage and delivery re Specifications are so heavy that mills 
quired have given up hope of overtaking their 


Bars.— Additional hav- 


com- 


and Steel 


sales Ol steeci Dal I ve ecn mace to Ing tt 


Iron Jobbers are 
maintaining a full 


stocks, holding rig- 


lelinquent tonnage 
uuble in 


plement of and are 


Inquir from th source is rapidly dly to the new schedule of prices. We 
br dening nd the 1 pects imdicate i quote as follows 

sharp buying m« it an early date Black sheets Nos. 8, 9 and 10, 1.90¢ 
Among the “feelet e several from Pittsburg; No. 28, 2.60c Pittsburg, Gal- 
large consuming int ts, whose aggr vanized sheets No. “8 3.75¢ Pittsburg. 


g% t nag t l ] nto five hg Freight to Chicago 16 per 100 pounds 
f Bedstead makers are also sound Jobbers’ prices on catload lots or less 
g t n <et n requirements from store are as follow: No, 10, 2.50c 
P-% 1 steel c Thes firmly to 2.55¢ No 12, 2.55¢ to 2.60c; No. 14, 

d by local t 1.75c, Chicago. 260c to 2.65c: No. 16 265¢ to 2.70c; 

No change ted it the price Nos. 18-20, 2.80c to ?.9e; Nos. 22-24, 
f which ranges from 1.90c to 1.65c Pitts 285c to 2.95c: No. 26, 2.90c to 3c; No 
re. a rding t t ¢ and delivery 27. 2.95¢ to 3.05c: No 28 3.05¢ to 3.15¢; 

red Sy t w tor No. 30, 3.35¢ to 3.45¢. Galvanized sheets. 

ge for t D f f good vol No. 10 to 20, 3.50c to 3.55c: Nos. 22 and 

Othe ‘ “ 24 3.65¢ to 3.75c: No. 26, 3.85¢ to 3.90c; 

Soft s ] | nds. 1.7¢ halt N 27. 4.05 t 4.15c: No 28. 4.25¢ to 
ont , , than 3 x 3 $35c: No. 30, 5.40c to 5.45¢ 

1&6 2 full extras Structural Steel.—The contract for 

WwW, te bar is ' tock 2.251 t Chicago Telephone Co.’s new build- 

i sq ge. t te requirements of which 

3 $2 p 00 p nt t 1,100 tons, has been let to 

‘ ? j ‘ | Hansell-Eleock ¢ this city, its bid 
. S? per 100 pounds bas being $56 a ton delivered The Brown 
j 5 d ¢ hes x 5-16 Ketcham Iron Works, Indianapolis, se 
$2 per 100 pound red the contract tort the steel con 

f $2 per 100 n the Cor Exchange bank, 

¢? lf extras ting to 4,500 ‘ons, which was 
2 50c f xtras losed at $54.50 per ton, delivered, Fig 

{) ] S$? Pe! 1 ! ng aske d by Architect Ru- 

100 { Is | pl lt extras f Indianapolis, on an office build- 
Plates. g t e erected in that city, involving 

ene Caos = eniiie in om 800 tons of steel. The Merchants’ Na- 
| god tea -_ ank b ng, Indianapolis, 2,500 
bos d the new theater and office 

P 2 g, Milwaukee, 3,000 tons, are still 

re. — pending. The movement from mil] and 

: gie Steel t tinue nd minished Prices 

' tak se ' without change, as follows 

Steel Co s and channels. 3 to 15 inches 
cnieoittiad 7 Pitt rf For extfas 

‘ ‘ } ittsburg report Freight rate 

E « that city to Chicago is 16%c pe: 
ina as a . 4 ¥ : 100) pounds Quotations trom stores 
¢ ried > P 

‘ \ll angles, three inches and larger, 
' siete. including six inches, $2.05 to $2.10 pc 
p f we 0) pounds gles over six inches, 
Mev _ ya wer $2.15 per 100 pounds base, beams, three 
to 15 inches, inclusive, $2.05 to 

wy Pitt rg = $2.10 per 100 pounds bas« channel 

‘ ; | larger, $2.05 per 100 
eo lol I than carload lots 

S| ton hig r than toregoing 
vier up to /2 2.20c: 3-1¢ Rails and Track Supplies.—Since th« 

» te e 60 ; g of 1 rder books for 1908 

} 3 J2 ‘ 2.55 \ ontracts pending 

‘ 1) y I no A | ull, aggregate 

25 ‘ te 25 we ‘ 1KVI WW) try : " clude an 
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order for 30,000 tons; another for 12,000 
tons, and two of 3,500 tons and 1,600 
tons respectively, It is noticeable, how- 
ever, that inquiry is ncther as free nor 
as heavy as was buying in 1906 and 1907 
immediately following the opening of 
books, but this is attributed to the early 
date at which books have been opened 
this year. If the Gary rail mill is in 
operation by midsummer of 1908, as is 
now expected, the local branches of the 
Steel Corporation will have about 1,250,- 
000 tons of standard s*ctions to dispose 
of that year, an outout more than suf- 
ficient to take care of prospective west 
ern requirements in this material. Prices 
are without change, as follows: 

Bessemer rails, $28 to $30; less than 
500-ton lots, $32; open-hearth rails, $29; 
light rails, Bessemer, 30 to 45-pound 
sections, $35; 25-pound, $36; 20-pound, 
$37; 16-pound, $38; 12-pound, $39, and 
lighter sections down to 8-pound, $45.50, 
all f. o. b. mill. Track supplies vary in 
price according to quaity and delivery. 
On orders accompanying rail contracts 
for future delivery, we cuote angle bars, 
1.65c; spikes, 2.35c; bolts with square 
nuts, 2.65c; with hexagon nuts, 2.80c. 
For carload lots or less, for prompt ship- 
ment, the following prices are asked: 
Angle bars, 2.25¢ to 2.75c; spikes, 2.60c 
to 2.70c; bolts with s-;iare nuts, 2.85c; 
with hexagon nuts, 3c 

Merchant Steel—New tonnage is 
confined to desultory orders for 1907- 
1908 consumption. The implement trade 
is keeping in close tourh with mills, but 
until crop prospects ate more clearly 
outlined than they are at the present 
time, active contracting is not. expected. 
Specifications maintain their past vol- 
ume, the entire output of mills going 
into immediate consumotion. Prices are 
without change as follows: 

Planished or smooth finished tire steel, 
1.96\%4c; iron finish, up to 1% x % inch, 
1.91%4c base; iron finisa, 1% x % inch 
and larger, 1.76%c base; channels for 
solid rubber tires, 34 to 1 inch, 2.26¥c, 
and 1% inch and larger, 2.1642c; smooth 
finished machinery sel, 2.16%c; flat 
sleigh shoe, 1.814%4c; concave and con- 
vex Sleigh shoe, 2.06%c; cutter shoe, 
2.35c; toe calk steel, 2.314%c; railway 
spring, 1.96%4c; crucible tool steel, 614c to 
8c, with higher prices asked on special 
grades. Shafting is very strong. Quota- 
tions are without change at 50 per cent 
off in car lots and 45 per cent in less 
than car lots in base territory. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Contracting in the 
week under review was active, the United 
States Czst Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. be- 
ing awarded the following contracts: 
Cincinnati, 2,500 tons; Denver Gas Co., 
800 to 1,000 tons; Arlington Heights, 
Ill, 300 to 400 tons; Cellingham, Wash., 
150 tons; North Maine Junction, Maine, 
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150 tons. The St. Louis contract for 
6,000 tons will be let Friday, of this 
week. The Los Angeles inquiry for 2,500 
tons, and that of Kalatmazoo, Mich., 300 
tons, are still pending. Prices are very 
firm, but without change. We quote car- 
load lots, Chicago delivery, as follows: 
Four-inch water pipe, $58.60; six to 12- 
inch, inclusive, $37.60; 16-inch and up- 
ward, $36.60; gas pipe, $1 a ton higher. 

Merchant Pipe and Boiler Tubes.— 
The difficulty to secure mill shipments on 
new tonnage of merchaut pipe has been 
increased by the withdrawal of the Chi- 
cago concerns manufacturing this pro- 
duct. The Youngstown company is tak- 
ing orders in a limited way. The market 
is extremely firm on all sizes of pipe, 
iron and steel. Prompt shipment can 
only be had from jobbers, and these are 
asking on the basis ot 70 off for 3% to 
six inch black steel pipe. Tubes from 
store are unchanged at 60 off for steel 
and 4714 for iron and seamless. 

Wire Products——No abatement is 
noted in the demand for wire mater- 
ials. Stocks in all parts of the country 
are low, mills overwheimed with speci- 
fications. The leading interest is three 
to five weeks behind in deliveries, and is 
able to lessen the pressure only by pro 
rating its output and shipping mixed cars 
to its customers, according as their wants 
dictate. Prices are without change as 
follows: 

Wire nails, $2.15; painted barb wire, 
$2.30; galvanized barbed wire, $2.60; 
smooth annealed wire, $2.30; polished 
staples, $2.55. Carload lots to retailers, 
five cents higher; less than carload lots, 
15 cents higher. 

Coke.—The market 
continues soft. There is little de- 


on foundry coke 


mand for immediate delivery, and pro- 
ducers are reported to be curtailing 
their production to strengthen the 
market. For last haif deliveries, Con- 
nellsville 72-hour brands are held at a 
range of $3.30 to $3.40 ovens. Solvay 
coke for this shipment is firm at an 
average of $6.50 Chicago. 

Old Material—Very few changes 
have appeared in scrap values in 
the current week. Boiler punchings 
have softened 25 cents a ton; railroad 
malleable 50 cents and splice bars $1.00 
a ton, but not one item on the list has 
advanced. The market maintains its 
equilibrium in a period of light demand 
and plentiful stocks by the increasing 
number of short sales. We have re- 
vised our prices and quote as follows, 


gross tons being given the first para- 


graph: 

Old Steel Rails (less than 3 feet) .$17.50 to 18.00 
Old Car Wheels................ 25.00 to 25.25 
FS OU a ae 24.50 to 25.00 


Rerolling Rails (3 feet and over). 18.50 to 19.00 
Light Section Relayers, 45 Ibs. and 

under, subject to inspection.... 30.00 to 32.00 
Relaying Rails, subject to inspec- 
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a ee ee ee a eee 8 OF le 
Frogs, Switches and Guards..... "16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy Melting Steel............ 15.50 to 16.00 
Mixed Country Steel........... 12.50 to 13.00 

We quote net tons as follows: 
mee, 3 ER) BR WWMM cdi cccccsi $15.25 to 15.50 
OR Re A eee 14.25 to 14.50 
DE enastesveteeneschecseus 17.00 to 17.50 
Dealers Forge No. 1..........2. 12.50 to 13.00 
Wrought Pipe and Flues......... 12.50 to12.75 
No. 1 Cast, 150 Ibs. and less.... 18.50 to 19.00 
SR rare 10.00 to 10.50 
Mixed Busheling (No. 1 & No. 2) 11.00 to 11.50 . 
Seee Be , cnctwesvcieswiss 8.50 to 9.00 
ee ee eee 11.50 to 12.00 
ee reer 14.75 to 15.25 
DL TE, OLY, ce singe cain 6 9.75 to 10.00 
Mixed Borings, etc......... «+ 9.75 to 10.00 
Machine Shop Turnings......... 11.50 to 12.00 
Railroad Malleable ...... jahe 16.00 to 16.50 
Agricultural Malleable .......... 15.00 te 15.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap 15.00 to 15.50 
Old Iron Splice Bars............ 18.50 to 19.00 

CLEVELAND. 


Pig Iron Prices Advance Rapidly.— 
Market is Very Strong. 


Browning Building, April 30 
Office of Tue Iron Trave Review. 

Iron Ore.—Ice crushers succeeded in 
opening a channel in the St. Mary's 
river, April 24, and the large fleet, 
which had been detained at Detour, 
passed through the Soo. There is now 
a very large fleet at the head of the 
lakes and some vessels will be detained 
from 10 days to two weeks before they 
will succeed in getting loaded. A few 
vessels carrying ore have arrived from 
the head of the lakes at lower lake 
ports, but the April movement will 
be very small compared with that of 
April, 1906. 

Pig Iron.—The pig iron market has 
developed surprising strength. Heavy 
sales made recently have resulted in 
general agvance in quotations, and all 
indications are that there will be 
scarcity of both foundry and _steel- 
making pig irons. The Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co., which had been sell- 
ing for last half delivery at $19 for 
No. 2 Birmingham, has advanced t 
$20, and other interests are asking 
$19.50. Some companies are stiil will- 
ing to take business at $19, but agents 
are required to submit inquiries to the 
companies before accepting orders 
In the valleys the minimum quotation 
for No. 2 foundry is now $22.50, and 
more general quotation is $23. The 
quotation for No. 2 foundry at Cleve- 
land for the last half has been ad- 
vanced to $23. None of the furnaces 
in Ohio have any large tonnage for 
sale this year. Some are sold up to 
Jan. 1, 1908. A few contracts have 
been made for delivery during the first 
quarter of 1908. In some cases the 
high quotations are named by inter- 


ests having very little iron for sale 


There is a strong feeling that the mar- 
ket is advancing too fast, and conserv- 
ative interests hope that it can be 
checked. We quote, f. o. b. Cleveland, 
for last half delivery as follows 
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Bessemer coc eeeeeeeseeeseeseeses $ 23.85 
No. 1 Foundry.......-+eeseesees 23.50 
No. 2 Foundry......seesceceeses 23.00 
No. 3 Foundry......seseessseees 22.50 
No. 2 Southern.......ceecceceses 23.85 
Gray Forge .--++-ssseeeeeeeeees 22.00 


Coke.—The coke market has changed 
but little during the past week, and 
there is increasing confidence that 
prices will be higher. For spot de- 
livery, furnace coke can be purchased 
at $2.50 to $2.60 at the ovens, but for 
last half delivery prices are about 40 
cents higher. Foundry coke for spot 
shipment is sold at $3.40. 

Finished Material.—Deliveries do not 
show any improvement, but are rather 
worse on plates. Bar iron continues 
to show some weakness, especially in 
Indiana, where mills are making low 
quotations for shipment in their im- 
mediate territory. 

Old Material—The market is in a 
listless state. Dealers are exhibiting 
no willingness to sacrifice and appar- 
ently are not anxious to sell unless at 
what they regard as reasonable figures, 
but those sales made have been at the 
mills’ prices. Turnings and borings, 
which had been holding up well, are 
considerably weaker. Wrought scrap 
is the weakest feature of the market, 
and dealers are having some difficulty 
to dispose of present stocks. Predic- 
tions are made that the end of the de- 
cline has not yet been reached. The 
Nickel Plate railroad has closed a small 
lot. We have revised our quotations, 
and quote f. o. b. Cleveland, gross 
tons, as follows: 


er . $24.00 to 25.00 
Old steel rails (re-rolling)....... 17.00 to 18.00 
Old steel rails (under 6 feet).... 18.50 to 19.50 
ne Gee SMe cckscadntessceua 23.00 to 23.50 
nes MT SENG si cconcocécences 14.00 to 14.50 
ts Me wtishdesasesenesacune 21.50 to 22.50 
Malleable iron (railroad)........ 18.00 to 18.50 
Malleable iron (agricultural).... 16.50 to 17.00 
Cn” cccavecnpenet .++ 16.00 to 16.50 
Country mixed steel....+«......+. 14.50 to 15.00 
EO SROOOTUD occccssecscsces 21.50 to 22.50 

We quote net tons as follows: 
No. 1 R. R. wrought............$16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 busheling..... itebubede en 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 machine cast...... 17.50 to 18.50 
YW inne h ee Kaien eo hea eet 25.00 to 25.50 
sf. ovr Tt 13.00 to 13.50 
Wrought turnings (free from 

SEED. Guabhestade ts etkavtusenaes 12.25 to 12.75 
PGR: BEER. caoes cbeoccoveneseaes 14.08 to 15.00 
Pan We CR, cvasecdeccecased 13.50 to 14.00 
i GO Sedsnssebcacecocesses 12.00 to 13.00 
Hoop and band iron..........+. 8.50 to 9.00 
ees THM’ sanccceseconccccestecs 7.50 to 8.50 
Wrought drillings ...... inedvike 12.25 to 12.75 
GUO GEO sccaccdctcoconssancs 14.00 to 15.00 


Se ST cccscuceds 10.50 to 11.00 





CINCINNATI. 





Market Approaches Runaway Condi- 
tion.—Prices are Advanced. 
(Special Telegram.) 
Cincinnati, April 30.—A 
change has taken place in the pig iron 
market. The $18.50 Birmingham price 


decided 


has disappeared, and the Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co. quotes $20 for last 
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half. Tennessee and Republic interests 
are practically out of the market and 
all business must be submitted to Birm- 
ingham. The five furnaces of the South- 
ern Steel Co. are practically out of the 
market for third quarter and quote $19 
for last quarter. A Virginia interest 
has put up the price on eastern shipments 
$1 per ton and refuses business at a 
concession. Some of the leading agen- 
cies have very little iron to sell. The 
Cleveland Furnace Co. has withdrawn 
all quotations in this territory. There is 
heavy inquiry and buyers are finding it 
difficult to get the iron they want, as 
many furnaces are not able to quote in 
accordance with specifications submitted. 
Spot iron is weaker. Sales are being 
made at $21 for spot and second quar- 
ter. The market is almost at a runaway 
condition, and there may be considerable 
excitement before the week is past. 
(By Mail.) 

Pig Iron.—The general market has 
been more active and there is a stronger 
feeling prevailing than a week ago. De- 
liveries on contracts are good, and the 
spot market has weakvned under lack 
of demand. Prompt delivery iron is 
now obtainable at $21.00 Birmingham, 
with $1.00 difference bc.ween the grades. 
We quote spot iron delivered Cincin- 
nati, as follows: 


Southern foundry No. 1..$24.75 to 25.25 
Southern foundry No. 2.. 24.25 to 24.75 
Southern foundry No. 3.. 23.25 to 23.75 
Southern foundry No 4.. 21.75 to 22.25 
Southern No. 1 soft. 24.75 to 25.25 
Southern No. 2 soft 24.25 to 24.75 
Southern gray forge.. 26.65 to 27.25 


Northern No, | foundry.. 26.65 to 27.75 
Northern No. 2 foundry.. 26.15 to 27.15 
Northern No. 3 foundry.. 25.65 to 26.65 

For the balance of the second quarter 
there is not much demand and $21.00 
3irmingham is the usual price. 

There has been a geod scattered in- 
quiry during the week, and quite a good 
tonnage has been sold, A large manu- 
facturer is in the market for about 5,000 
tons mostly for eastein delivery. About 
10,000 tons of Bessemer have been sold 
here this week. There is an inquiry for 
prices on 2,000 tons of malleable for last 
quarter delivery from an Ohio manufac- 
turer. Advices: from abroad are that 
foreign iron is advancing under the de- 
mand from America and Germany. The 
low grades such as grav forge and mot- 
tled and even No. 4 are dull. Most of 
the business in these grades is subject 
to special negotiation avd prices are not 
made with regard to the usual differences 
between the grades. Southern basic is 
quotable at $19.50, Birmingham, Some 
off basic sold at $18.0" Birmingham. 

A feature of strength in the general 
situation is the b: lief that most of the 


tonnage booked fc: last half delivery 
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is legitimate business, and not invest- 
ment iron. There is said to be less iron 
in the hands of the middleman now than 
for some time, so that furnaces will con- 
trol prices without disturbances from in- 
vestment stocks for at least the balance 
of the year. We quote for last half de- 
livery delivered Cincionati, as follows: 


Southern Foundry No. 1........ $22.25 to 22.75 
Southern Foundry No, 2........ 21.75 to 22.25 
Southern Foundry No. 3........ 21.25 to 21.75 
Southern Foundry No. 4........ 20.75 to 21.25 


Southern Foundry No. 1 soft.... 22.25 to 22.75 
Southern Foundry No. 2 soft.... 21.75 to 22.25 


Geaw POad <ccuccsccvesdtetedes 19.75 to 20.75 
Northern Foundry No. 1........ 23.15 to 23.65 
Northern Foundry No. 2........ 22.65 to 23.15 
Northern Foundry No. 3........ 22.15 to 22.65 


Jackson County Silvery, 8 per cent 30.15 to 31.15 

Finished Material.—Jobbers report a 
good retail demand at the following 
prices, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 

Angles, 3 x 3 and over, 2.15¢ to 2.25¢; 
beams and channels, 15 inches and un- 
der, 2.15c; small angles and architec- 
tural channels, 2.10¢ base; plates 14 inch 
and heavier, 2.10c; 3-i6 inch, 2.20c; No. 
8 2.20c; sheets (blue annealed) No. 10, 
2.30c; No, 12, 2.35¢; No. 14, 240c; No. 
16, 2.50c; box annealed sheets, Nos, 18 
and 20, 2.65c; Nos, 22 and 24, 2.75c; 
Nos. 25 and 26, 2.8Uc: No. 27, 2.85c; 
and No. 28 2.95c. Ir on and steel bars, 
2.00c base; boiler tubes, 60 per cent off, 
base; turnbuckles, 45 per cent off; 
rivets, 3.15c base; cold rolled shafting, 
45 per cent off list; s‘eel tire, 2.10c 
base. 

Coke.—The market continues easy 
in tone and there is rot much change 
in prices. There is 2 wide range of 
quotations on Connellsville makes as 
some brands are firmly held at good 
strong figures while ovhers are going at 
easy quotations. Wel known brands 
with high reputation are not being sacri- 
ficed. Prices in the leading coke pro- 
ducing districts are 23 follows, f. o. b. 
ovens: 

Wise County, Va., Furnace 


Coke, prompt shipment. ..$2.75 to 2.90 per ton 
Wise County, Va., Foundry 


Cae cccosasces vedawe 3.25 to 3.50 per ton 
Pocahontas Furnace Coke, 

prompt shipment .......-. 2.35 to 2.50 per ton 
Pocahontas Foundry Coke 3.00 to 3.25 per ton 


Connellsville Furnace Coke, 

prompt shipment woaed 
Connellsville Foundry Coke 
New River Foundry Coke, 


2.75 to 2.90 per ton 
3.25 to 3.75 per ton 


prompt shipment . . 3.40 to 3.50 per ton 
New River Furnace Coke, 
contract ..... 2.75 to 2.90 per ton 


pig iron prices on the following basis: $1.60 

to $1.65 per ton on $9.00 pig iron, plus 17 to 

18 per cent of the advance on pig iron above 

$9.00 Birmingham. 

Old Material—The market is easy 
and lower with fairly liberal offerings. 
We quote f. o. b. Circnnati: 


R. wrought net tons $16.50 to 17 50 
wchine and f'dy, net tons.. 17.50 to 18.50 


Cast mac 

Old 1 rails, gross tons 24.50 to 25.50 
Old steel rails, gross tons 18.00 to 19.00 
Old short lengths, gross tons.... 19.00 to 20.00 
Old iron axles, net tons........ 26.00 to 26.50 


Heavy melting scrap, gross tons. 20.00 to 21.00 
Stove plate, net tons - . 14.50 to 15.50 
Wrought turnings, net tons...... 13.50 to 14.00 
Cast borings, met toms......+.«++. 11.00 to 11.50 
Car wheels, gross tons 23.50 to 24,00 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Pig Iron Extremely Strong—Furnaces 
Sold Far in Advance. 
April 30. 


Pig Iron—The market shows as- 
tonishing strength, and, if there was 
really ever any danger of a slump in 
prices, well posted observers believe 
that the crisis is now past and that a 
high degree of activity is now assured 
for the rest of 1907. The rush to buy 
in the Pittsburg district’ has had its 
sentimental effect in this territory, 
but the prevailing optimism is based 
upon absolutely substantial reasons— 
large purchases. with an advancing 
tendency in prices. This was brought 
out very clearly at the meeting of the 
Eastern Pig Iron Association in this 
city last week. The reports of pro- 
ducers showed that the stocks on hand 
are the smallest ever known and so 
trifling as to be entirely unworthy of 
consideration. All furnaces have or- 
ders that will keep them going five of 
six months, and some have sold their 
capacity for practically the entire 
year. The output in this territory 
has been increased by the blowing in 
yesterday of the big new E furnace of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. which has 
been under construction for about a 
year and a half. When in full opera- 
tion, it will have an output of from 
500 to 600 tons of basic a day, but 
for the present it will be run on foun- 


dry iron. None of this product will ° 


come on the general market, how- 
ever, but all will be consumed in the 
big plant. After nearly two months 
of idleness the Nittany fur- 
nace, with a capacity of about 125 
tons a day, has again been blown in. 
Against this may be set the Alburtis 
furnace, which has just been blown 
out for repairs. From this it will be 
seen that there has really been no ad- 
dition to the available supplies of the 
district. Among the large sales re- 
ported is one of 7,500 tons of basic at 
$24 for May and June and $23 for the 
third quarter, and of 3,000 tons of 
ferro-manganese for interior points at 
about $70 a ton. Several thousand 
tons of Middlesboro iron have also 
been sold, principally in small lots, 
and the price is held firmly at $21.50. 
Spot iron is as scarce as ever, and for 
No, 2X foundry $25.50 to $26.25 is 
easily obtained, and $27 for No. 1. 
There has been a large amount of 
buying for the last half, and as July 
approaches the tendency is for prices 
to work up toward the level for spot 
iron. Prices covering the range of 
the last half may be quoted about as 


follows: 
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BG he ER ne on ccc ccocscs $25.00 to 25.50 
a Oe eee 23.75 to 24.50 
id i ikes i ecce bei eves bees 23.00 to 23.50 
Standard Gray Forge..........++: 22.25 to 22.75 
CE ree aan Gas be eee ees sove'e 23.00 to 23.75 
Low Phosphorus ......seseeee% 27.00 to 27.50 


Finished Material.—There has been 
no notable feature in the market dur 
ing the past week, business continu 
ing in large volume and keeping the 
mills engaged to their full capacity. 
Steel bars and plates are especially 
strong. Prices may be quoted as fol 
lows: Beams, channels and angles, 
according to specifications, 1.83%c to 
2c; refined iron bars, 1.83144 to 1.88%c; 
steel bars, 183%c to 188%c; plates, 
2.03'Ac and 2.08%c. 

Old Material. — The market is 
steady and there was even last week 
a little advance in steel scrap and old 
car wheels, but the buying is not 
heavy, the mills still holding off 


Prices may be quoted as follows: 


2 ee ree $19.00 to 19.50 
No. 1 steel scrap. 18.50 to 19.00 
ee ns bo dea bh ecwnn ke eva 22.00 to 22.50 
GPO BPO GBc cic cocicrvreccccvss 29.00 to 30.00 
ee, Sse cuccebes codeacece 25.50 to 26.50 


Old gar wheels 23.00 to 24.00 


Choice scrap R. R. No. 1 wrought 19.75 to 20.25 


i 2, SRO GOTED i cnc cc. caceeses 18.00 to 18.50 
Machinery Scrap ........-se.e+: 21.50 to 22.00 
Low phosphorus scrap ........-- 22.50 to 23.00 
Wrought iron pipe...........++- 16.00 to 17.00 
No. 1 forge fire scrap........... 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 2 forge fire scrap, ordinary.. 11.50 to 12.00 
Wrought turnings .........+++++ 16.50 to 17.00 
Axle turnings, heavy........... 17.00 to 17.50 
Ce EES da vce be doce dosgeve 15.00 to 15.50 
BOOTS PUBGED ccccicccececocscces 17.00 to 17.50 


NEW YORK. 


Heavy German Buying Causes Ad- 
vance in British Market. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review 
Room 1005, No. 90 West St., April 30 


Pig Iron—Heavy buying for Ger 
man account has been chiefly respon- 
sible for the remarkable strength of 
the British market during the past 
week. On Saturday the price of Mid- 
dlesboro warrants for No. 3 reached 
58s 7d. Brokers were loaded with 
buying commissions, but in some in- 
stances took it upon themselves to de 
lay purchases at this figure and a slight 
recession followed, the price declin- 
ing to 58s 4d on Monday. The de- 
mand continues insistent for both Ger 
man and American shipment; at Con 
nal’s yard in the Middlesboro district, 
stock declined 17,000 tons net in a week 
and on April 18 the tonnage was down 
to 402,000 with fourteen boats waiting 
for cargo. A considerable lot of Brit 
ish iron has been sold locally on the 
basis of $21.00, duty paid, but a_lead- 
ing interest is now holding for $21.50 
\ denial is made, however, that cast 
iron pipe interests have purchased the 
heavy tonnages attributed to them in 
newspaper reports 

In domestic irons there has been 
extensive selling during the week. In 
the Buffalo district this has been so 
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heavy that advances have been general, 
$23.00 now being asked for No. 2 X 
with malleable at $23.50. Buffalo 
sales include 12,000 toi to ore interest 
for the third quarter and furnaces are 
generally sold until Oct. 1 Eastern 
Pennsylvania producers are holding 
at $23.00 for third quarter No. 2 X, 
but there are occasional sales below 
this figure, one western Pennsylvania 
furnace entering this district at a con- 
siderably lower price. It is understood 
that the New York Airbrake Co. has 
placed practically all of its require- 
ments, a large part of the tonnage go 
ing to a concern which recently shifted 
its furnace from basic to foundry iron 
In all, its inquiry called for 21,475 
tons, of which about 16,000 tons of 
various analyses is for delivery through 
the year from May 1, 3,000 tons from 
June 1 and 2,000 tons from Aug. 1 
Southern producers have sold largely 
at $18.50 Birmingham for No. 2 foun 
dry and in certain instances have been 
forced to turn down some of the ton 
nage offered 

In basic iron few consumers have 
covered ahead of Juiy 1, but there 
is evidence that a buying movement is 
approaching. One sale of 5,200 tons 
for the third quarter is announced and 
in this instance the furnace was obliged 
to decline about 1,400 tons additional, 
as it could not make the delivery. In 
quiries are pending for very large ton 
nages, variously estimated up to 100, 
000 tons, but price concessions are be 
ing sought before placing. We qoute, 
second half delivery at tidewater, as 


follows: 


Northern Foundry No. 1........ $24.00 to 24.50 
eS 9 CO eee ae 23.50 to 24.00 
i ae vce sabadketensdea 23.00 to 23.50 
‘o. 1 Southern Foundry........ 22.50 to 23.00 
No. 2 Southern Foundry........ 22.00 to 22.50 
No. 3 Southern Foundry........ 21.50 to 22.00 
No, 4 Southern Foundry........ 21.00 to 22.00 


Finished Materials.—Practically all 
the darge steel making concerns have 
opened their books for 1908 rails and 
considerable business has already been 
placed It is stated that those roads 
which have announced the tonnage 
which they will require during the com 
ing year are figuring on purchases quite 
as heavy as those for the current year 
In the case of the Pennsylvania, the re 
ported tonnage of 153,000, however, is 
about 7,000 tons less than that originally, 
placed for 1907; later purchases will in 
crease this figure materially. As a rule 
the lines west of Chicago are the first 
to enter the market; consequently th« 
local demand has not yet assumed larg: 
proportions. ‘There is considerable in 
qu.ry for export: Argentine Republic is 
securing prices on 5,000 tons, Mexico on 
4,090 and Cuba on 1,500, 

\ number of belated orders brought 
the total bookings of the American 
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Bridge Co. for April up to slightly over 
50,000 tors, which is probably about 40 
per cent of the entire tonnage let. Dur- 
ing the week, this company closed with 
Steel Co. for about 8,500 
tons, of which 7,500 is for a new open- 


the Carnegie 


hearth plant. Other book.ngs by this 
company include 1,800 tons for a mer- 
cantile building in Philadelphia, 3,000 


tons for Lake Shore bridges, 1,600 tons 
for a Balt:more & Ohio viaduct, 700 tons 
for an approach to the Manhattan bridge, 
1,000 tons for the Delaware, Lackawan 
na and Western, and 1,000 tons for the 


Herman building in San Francisco. Oth- 


er interests have taken a number of 
small contracts and considerable work 
is pending. 

The United States Steel Corporation 


has purchased a number of small lots of 
billets for the use of the Carnegie Steel 
Co., the 
7,000 


aggregate tonnage being about 
Reports that the corporation has 
purchased Bessemer iron during the past 
vw thout 


uit of the visit to this city 


week are foundation. The ru- 


mors 
of a 

We quote tidewater prices as 
Angles, 3 to 6 


grew 


large Pittsburg pre ducer. 


fc illows 


inches x 4% inch and 


heavier, 1.84%4c; beams, 3 to 15 inches, 
18414c; tees, 3 x inch and heavier, 
1LS894c: plates, carloads, tank, 1.94%c; 
marine boiler, 2.2414c: refined iron bars, 
189'14c: soft steel bars, 1.74%4c; sheets, 
No, 28, black, 2.60c 

There ts practically no demand for 
cast iron pipe in the east, though large 


tonnages are reported as pending for St 


Louis, Cincinnati and Los Angeles. The 
plate demand is only fair 

Old Materials.—The current market 
is of the hand-to-mouth variety, con 
sumers being unwilling to close for 
large amounts in the prospect of a 
nearby decline. The end of the week 


will witness the sending out of railway 


lists, which in the market's present 
state will exert considerable influence 
We quote, prices unchanged, as fol 
low a 

Old iron rails — _ .$24.50 to 25.50 
Old steel rails, long lengths.... 18.00 to 18.50 
Old steel rails, short pieces 16.25 to 16.75 
Retains: COME .cccccccccccceves 28.00 to 29.00 
Old car wheels ............... 24.00 to 24.50 
Old irom car axles.....ccccccces 28.50 to 29.50 
Old steel car axles..........s06% 21.00 to 21.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap....... 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap.... 19.00 to 19.50 
BeGss CPOE GERD. oc ccccccccccese 17.50 to 18.00 
Weought Pipe cccccccccssccccces 14.50 to 15.00 
Cast borings ..... ay . 13.50 to 14.00 
Wrought turnings ......-...... 14.75 to 15.25 
Heavy cast scrap ......... 19.00 to 19.50 
Railroad malleable sido 17.00 to 18.00 
Agricultural malleable .........- 14.50 to 15.00 
Stove plate ........ seccccces BOO Ie 
ents BED faccovcsccececsasocse 14.50 to 15.00 


BUFFALO 
Pig Iron Market Much Stronger and 
Supply is Limited. 
April 29 
Pig Iron.—Unusually heavy buying 


has been the leading feature of the 
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week, .and today 
little 


market for the 


it was announced that 


past 
very iron 


would be available for delivery prior 


to Oct 
being made to cover the little prompt 


1 for less than $26, this price 


iron which may be available during 


This is a some 


the 


the next few months. 
situation 
the 


outcome which has been predicted ior 


what radical change in 


over preceding weeks, but it is 
by the conserva 
Buffalo 


all along that the 


several months past 


tive interests of the district 


There was a- feeling 


strong tone of the market, the firm 
prices which prevailed, and the urgent 
demand for iron which could not be 


result in 


had 
higher 


would, sooner or later, 


prices and a scarcity of iron 
for the remainder of the year 

The market 
comes as a disappointment to 
had 


bearish 


shift in loca! conditions 
many 
their 


the 


corsumers who leaned for 


information on reports of 


iron market, and many of those who 


had held off believing that they would 
be able to 
wanted it came into the market today 


secure iron about as they 


only to find that their needs could not 


be cared for at and to them 
it looked very 


would be obliged to pick up odd lots 


present, 


much as though they 


of prompt iron somewhere in order to 


carry them over, and they learned 


too, of a rather alarming condition for 


months of the 


the last few present 
year, for all reports here indicate that 
the year’s output is almost entirely 
covered. Inquiries are still numerous 


Possibly no better indication of the 


urgent need of iron is observed in the 


Buffalo district than the simple fact 
that consumers of other localities send 
in duplicate inquiric showing _ that 
they are sending their inquiries broad 
cast in hopes of finding some tron 
which has not been sol 

For fourth quarter delivery we quote 
is follows 
No. 1X Found: $23.75 to 24 
No ‘X Found: t ; 
No. 3 Foundry t + on 
No. 2 Plair t ; 
Malleab Besse ,O0t ; 
Gray Forge ‘ 
Cc} ‘ i 

ST. LOUIS. 

Pig Iron Market Stronger.—Demand 


for Scrap Improves. 
April 29 
Pig Iron.—The market last week was 


strengthened both for immediat: 


future shipments 


ny iron to be had at $19 1 No. 2 
Birmingham for third quarter delivery 
The marxet for the last quartet 

to be $19. Many inquiries for iron ar 
coming in for third and last ur 
shipments and usually result in orders 


( dur quotatior s f 
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cluding the .freight rate of $3.75 from 


Birmingham range as follows 


, outhern No. 1 ae . . » »$23.00 to 23.50 


Southern No 22.75 to 23.00 
22.00 to 22.50 
21.50 to 22.00 
19.75 to 20.25 


about the 
Although there 


Southern No. 3 
Southern No. 4 
Gray Forge 
Coke.—T he 


last 


market is 
same as 


report 


is no substantial indication of an ad- 


vance, many buyers have covered their 
requirement for the year’s balance, and 
for the 


selected Connellsville 72-hour foundry 


some. for a yeat Prices best 


range from $3.25 to $3.50 for immediate 


and future shipments Connellsville 


45 hour coke 


from $2.50 to $2.60. The rate for Con 


furnace ranges in price 


nellsville coke, ovens to East St. Louis, 
is $2.80: to St | outs, $2.90 

Old Material—The scrap iron mar 
kei 1s strong and the demand cover 
ing the last week was better than for 
the two weeks previous. There is a 
strong inclination to buy Prices 
range as follows, gross tons 
Old Iron Rails 23.00 to 23.50 
Old Steel Rails, 3 feet and ver 17.00 
Old Steel Rails, less thar feet 16.50 
Relaying Rails 31.00 to 32.00 
Old Car Wheels 2.50 to 23.00 
Heavy Melting Stee! 16.00 
Mixed Steel 14.00 
Iron Angle Bars 17.50 to 18.00 
l Car Axles 4.50 to 25.00 
Stee \xles 19.50 to 20.00 
N 2. R. Wrought 16,00 to 16.50 
N Rk a g 1) to 15.50 
| ; ‘ l P 16.00 to 16.50 
N Dealers’ | we ] tq 12.50 
N } | ahe y ] t 13.00 
N | heling 11.50 
tur 5 12 to 13.00 
Bor RSO0to 8.7 
Com & 1¢ ito 17.06 
Stov Pilate 12.50 
R. R. Malleal 14 to 15.00 
\ t M ble 50 ¢ 14.01 


BRITISH IRON MARKET. 


Pig Iron Reports are Cheerful.— 
Stocks Being Reduced. 
Office of Tue I! Trape Review 
I's e's ( nbers, Corporation St 
Birminghan Eng., April 19 
The reports of the pig iron market 
this week are wholly cheerful The 
quarterly meeting last week both in 
the north of England and the mid- 
lands, constituted a fairly. crucial test 
of the position The meeting left all 
ondition of buoy 


the markets in a « 


incy This is especially the case in 
touched 
They 


last 


Cleveland, wher« have 


p! 
£2 15s 6d ($13 58) for cash 


rices 


have gone back slightly within the 


days, but yesterday's figure 


with £2 15s 


‘ oupk ot 


($13.40) 


ld ($13.48) one mont! The demand 
t present is very strong, and it 1s be 
coming i very <« Tl n experience on 
Tees-side for ships to wait for car 
goes In the midlands most peopl 
n re wanting pig iron have thought 
t prudent to make 1 h contracts, and 
this position s be mphasized dut 
ing tl thr I r days that have 
elapsed since 1 meeting Actual ad 


———— 
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vances have been unusual here, but 
pig iron shows great firmness. In 
only one case, it is reported that Der- 
byshire iron has been selling at £2 16s 
($13.70). The explanation of this is 
not very easy to see, and sellers as a 
rule get £2 18s 6d ($14.32). The lat- 
est report published with regard to 
Connal’s stores is for Saturday last, 
the tonnage being 428,139 tons. At 
present the reduction in stocks is pro- 
gressing at the rate of about 2,000 tons 
a day. The official report just issued 
for the first quarter of the year shows 
the average selling price to have been 
42 15s 2.23d which is the highest for 
any quarter since 1900, and is Is 9.77d 
above the last quarter of 1906. At 
present, American buying is very ex- 
tensive, extending up to midsummer, 
and the sales would have been larger 
if the metal could have been supplied. 
A noteworthy improvement is in the 
demand for hematite, in which the 
stores on the west coast were reduced 
from 60,798 tons on Friday to 54,232 
on Saturday. In this line there has 
been an increase from £3 lls 3d on 
April 5 to £3 13s 5d today. 


METAL MARKET. 


NEW YORK. 

April 30 
Copper.—While the tone of the mar- 
ket is slightly stronger than a week 
ago, business is still exceedingly light 
and the level of actual prices remains 
practically unchanged. Consumers as a 
rule have not yet covered their require- 
ments ahead of the first half, yet they 
are manifesting no anxiety and current 
purchases are only for nearby shipment. 
We quote as follows: Lake, 25c to 25! 
electrolytic, 24c to 24%4c; casting, 22c to 
23c. The foreign market is active and 
higher, London closing yesterday at £103 

15s for spot and £102 for futures. 
Pig Tin.—Owing to the fact that 
consumers have allowed their stores to 


/- 
2c; 


become exceedingly low, a stronger tone 
prevails with prices generally on a high- 
er level. For spot and May delivery the 
range is from 41.75¢ to 42.25c.. The Lon- 
don market has advanced sharply, clos- 
ing yesterday at £194 for spot, and £191 
5s for futures. April arrivals have been 
slightly less than 2,800 tons, but some 
1,800 tons is afloat and today’s arrivals 
will raise the total to above 3,000 tons 
Pig Lead.—The market continues 
quiet and without change on the level 
of 6.00c, New York, and 5.92%c, St. 
Louis. Soft Spanish is higher, closing 
yesterday in London at £20. 
Spelter—The withholding of pur- 
chasers has brought about - slight 
recessions, current quotations being 6.60c 
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to 6.65c, according to delivery in New 
York, with St. Louis holding at 6.40c to 
6.50c. G. M. B. closed yesterday in Lon- 
don at £25 I7s 6d. 

Antimony.—We quote: Cookson’s, 
23c to 24c; Hallett’s, 19c to 20c; ordi- 
nary brands, 17c to 18c. 


April 29. 

In spite of the continued dullness of 
the metal market, only one change in 
price, and that an advance, was appar- 
ent during the week. Tig tin advanced 
a full cent. Buying in all metals con- 
tinued slow. Dealers expressed the 
opinion that the sluggisaness would not 
produce a fall in prices as the large buy- 
ers would soon be compelled to come 
into the market. 

Copper Lake sold for 26c and casting 
between 25%c and 2c. Pig tin ad- 
vanced from 43c and 43%c to 44c and 
4444c. Sheet zinc was quoted at 8.50c 
La Salle in car load lots of 600-pound 
casks. Spelter sold at 7%4c. Lead de- 
silverized, sold between 6.50c and 6.60c, 
and corroding between 7.25c and 7.35c 
in 50-ton lots. In car ioad lots the price 
was 2%c per 100 pownds more. Cook- 
son’s antimony sold at 28%c and other 
grades at 26c. 

The market in second hand metals 
was steadier and a larger volume of 
business was handled. No changes in 
prices were noted. 

Buyers’ prices quoted were: Copper 
wire, 19¢ to 19.50c, heavy copper, 19¢; 
copper bottoms, 18c; copper clips, 18.- 
50c to 19¢; red brass heavy, 18c; yel- 
low brass, heavy, 15¢ to 15.50c;_ red 
brass, borings, 15.50c¢ to. l6c, yellow 
brass, borings, 14c to 14.50c ; light 
brass, 13c: pipe lead, 5.25c: tea lead, 
5c: zine, 5c; tin foil, 32c; pewter No 


ST. LOUIS. 
April 29. 
Zinc sold for $53 a ton during the 
last week on an assay basis of $49 
per ton for 60 per cent ore. This 
represents a decline of several dollars 
from the prices which prevailed the 
previous week, but an increase of $7 
over the price paid for the correspond- 
ing week of last year. The highest 
price paid for lead was $82 a ton, a 
slight decline from the previous week’s 
price. The total shipments for the 
four months of this year exceed in 
value the production for the same pe- 
riod of last year by $562,395 
The Swan Engine Co., 140 West 
Lake street, Chicago, manufacturer 
of engines and equipments, will move 
in May to 2339 State. 
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PRICE CHART. 
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HOUSEWARMING 


AT THE NEW HOME OF THE 
ENGINEERS CLUB. 
Handsome Structure Formally Open- 
ed by a Reception.—Elegant 
Finish and Complete Ap- 
pointments of the 
Structure. 


gineers Club of New York was form- 
ally opened on the evening of Thurs- 
day, April 25, with a reception and 
housewarming 


twelve hundred members and guests, 


: ; 

ong whom were representatives of 
more than a dozen foreign’ societies 
The handsome parlors, corridors and 


halls of the new structure were crowd 


ed all the evening and the club was in 
receipt of numerous igratulations 
on the completeness and beauty of its 
home. The old s 374 Fifth A 

enue, occupied for the past ten years 


was vacated Thursday morning, when 


: - 
breakfast was served for the last 


years old; its mei ship is the 
neighborhood ‘of 1,750, witl 1 long 


waiting list. T. C. Martin is president 
The new club house is located on 


West Fortieth street, just through the 


Te ; 
block from the United Engineering 
building, with which it is connected 
. 1! e+ | 
by a small courtway n the ground 
Goon and a covered trrids shine 
e21sy ecess from the latter building 
. f . : 

to the breakfast 1 s of the club « 
+} a ail f 

tne tenth no ‘ i lg 4 


nm letiom ¢ 

W nearing comple I 

j 1 1) f 
cupies pilot SU DY OU et [ sed 
by the } ne eere Cl, b, ] was 
erec 1 wit! the $450.500 Set as:cde for 
is purpose from the $1,500,000 given 
And ew Car Q t tl caus ort en- 
gineering. In addit the club members 
eyoc : . 

raised about $1/5,000 S paying 


$220,000 for the site 
| 
| 


some in appeararice The three lo 
floors, the balcony « the elevent 
noor;r nd the mm ¢ balustt l 

( rnice it tl t p whit I 

vhile warmth is given to the s 

by the use in middle _ stories—whicl 
re dev fed { ming pur] ses 
Dutch red brick w tram ot white 
marble quoins up tl sides and mar- 
ble sills, lintels a1 irchitrav bout 


the windows. Four heavy Corinthian 


Jumns reach from the massive bass 
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of the rst story to the tl tory 
ni ming the wi ws or ft ri Ss 
de ited to caf ‘ bh office ) 
' , , 
rooms bil r tt a b 
. ; , ta} 
rooms and supj ing a 
ure 
ry ‘ ‘ r f the |} | + 
rs ' e building con 
4 , , , 
tal well gea toyer, ! ing on 
Wi ? ‘ | ‘ T 
° ’ 
or § ng 5 ting t gy ol 
‘ f 14 
d I pury $ Midway 
back is a massive staircas¢ g to 
1 | } 
t sec a l third § es Direct 
ly opposite elevator tacilities are pro 
ided s ¥ bar, gar stands 
t At t re 1s ( with a 
Qriil ] ( 1 I t f the sec 
1.1 e 
| I t ly library 
occu Between 1s 
] , 
| I ‘ \ \ ‘4 ‘ 1 
4] ‘ fi » obtainab!l 
t! 4 a : W U 
the t ‘ i diately 
r t 1] 1 is taker p by a 
I 
billiard ting six t 
hlece wit . lat ; running 
i; vv ‘ ‘ }/* aaa A oe 
c ] t I ti c lV 1ene 
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f sj | ] S t 
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cy . if 
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y ‘ () hs ‘ ] tra 
re t 
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fr , by i 
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‘ > . : ~ 
} + ‘ 
, s | 
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< ¢ t le 
S ing prompt ] 
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only 9 per cent under the British 
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use during the summer and there is 
also a covered roof garden The base- 
ment and sub-basement accommodate 
the heating, lighting, ventilating and 
frigerating plants, the general toilet, 
office, locker 
room and wine room. The building 
was planned by Whitfield and King, 
architects of New York 


on the main stairway is hung a fine 


barber shop, steward’s 


In a landing 


oil painting of Andrew Carnegie in a 
i A painting of 


John Fritz is hung in the library. 
BOUNTY LEGISLATION 


For Iron and Steel Industry Passed by 
Canadian Parliament. 
(Special Correspondence.) 

Toronto, Canada, April 26.—The bill 
providing for the extension of bounties 
n iron and steel until 1909, and giving 
bounties for four years on iron and 
teel produced by electric smelting, the 
letails of which have previously been 
ssed by the Canadian par- 
ent this week. In urging the adop- 
tion of the measure, Hon. W. S. Field- 
ing, finance minister, said there was an 
erroneous impression current that the 
tection accorded to the iron and 


steel industry was excessive, In correc 


’ 
preference, and 15% per cent under the 
general tariff The duty on steel billets 


t $24 per ton was 6 per cent under 


th, eferential. and 10 per cent un 
( the general tariff. Taking duty and 
bounty together, the total protection 


duty $1.50 and 


ty $1.10 per ton; in all, $2.60, or 
l ent the value under the pr 

e, and 22% per cent under the gen 
eral tariff; and on steel billets, duty 
$1.50, pig iron bounty, $1.10, and steel 
bounty, $1.65, totaling $4.25 per ton, or 
17 cent) under the preferential, 


1 22 per cent under the general tar 


Launch William B. Davock.—The 
bulk freighter William B Davock, 


in Steamship Co., 


| t 420 feet kee 52 feet 

2d p. It will carry 

t 7,50 tons The freighter 

ssion about June | 
ai 








— ——————— 





| 
| 
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MR. INGALLS’ SPEECH. 

THe Iron TRADE Review earnestly 
hopes that all of its readers will care- 
fully peruse the able address delivered 
by Hon. M. E. 
of the Traffic Club of Pittsburg pub 


Ingalls at the banquet 


lished in full in this issue. When a syn- 
dicate formed to float 4 per cent deben- 
tures of such a railread as the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern is unable to 
sell a large portion cf the bonds, and 
when other railroads of high credit find 
it extremely difficult to borrow money, 
it is time thoughtfully to consider the 
effect of the present agitation upon the 
railway interests. On the other hand, 
it can not for a momené be doubted that 
the people of the courtry are suffering 
very. grevious wrongs in shipping freight 
and that they will never be satisfied until 
these wrongs are rigited. At a time 
when it is a matter of the utmost im 
portance for every man, whether he be 
connected with railroads or with shp 
ping interests, to act justly and use his 
influence in the very best way possible, 
Mr. Ingalls has done the country an im 
portant service in discussing fully, 
frankly and courageously the foremost 
issue of the day—the regulation of rail 
ways. It is not by following the extreme 


conservative or the unreasonable radical 


that better. conditions «an be brought 
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about, but by giving due consideration to 
the utterances of men of the type of 


Mr. Ingalls. 


IS REPRESENTATION WITHOUT 
ORGANIZATION POSSIBLE? 


We have received a letter from Hon. 
Oscar S. Straus, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, in 
which, by way of answering the crit!- 
cisms contained in an editorial entitled 
“Forgotten Millions,” published in THE 
Iron Trave Review of April 4, he en- 
closes a copy of a letter written by him 
on March 30 to the president of the Co- 
lumbus Iron & Steel Co., Columbus, O., 
which is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LA 
BOR, OFFICE OF THE SECRI 
TARY, WASHINGTON. 

March 30, 1907. 

Dear Sir:—I beg to acknowledge the 
receipt of your favor of the 28th in- 
stant, asking that two of the labor repre- 
sentatives provided for under the act- for 
the incorporation of the Industrial Peace 
Foundation be taken from the ranks of 
unorganized labor. You will probably 
observe that the Trustees met on the 28th 
instant, and selected the nine members 
of the committee—three representing 
capital, three representing labor, and 
three representing the general public. 
The suggestion that you propound had 
our most careful consideration, and this 
is not the first time that the subject has 
presented itself to me, for in the organ- 
ization of the National Civic Federa- 
tion, of which I happened to be chair- 
man at the time, the same subject came 
under serious consideration, It was found 
that the only way. to represent unorgan 
ized labor was through the group repre- 
senting the general public. How, other 
wise, is it possible to get a representative 
from a body which has no organization 
from which to make a selection? It 
would simply have to be an arbitrary 
choice on the part of those who make the 
selection, and this consideration, together 
with others, had much to do in dividing 
the representation into three groups 
labor, employers, and the general public 
The last may certainly be relied upon to 
represent all labor. It also occurred to 
me, and to others, in considering this 
subject, that as soon as any effort was 
made to have unorganized labor come 
together in order to appoint representa- 
tives we were thereby stimulating unor- 
ganized labor to become organized, and 
this would naturajly be resented by per- 
sons who are opposed to organized labor 

Very truly yours, 
Oscar S. STRAUS, 
Secretary 
Mr. J. G. Battelle. 
President, Columbus Iron & Steel Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 
It seems to us rather remarkable for 


the honorable secretary to take the po- 
sition that the only wise and practical 
method of selecting members of the 


committee on industrial peace is to ap- 
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point representatives of organized labor. 
We are of the opinion that organized 
labor ought to be represented, and we 
are just as strongly of the opinion that 
unorganized labor is entitled to repre- 
sentation. Sometimes, it is true that it 
is more convenient and satisfactory to 
appoint representatives of organizations, 
and in our issue of March 28 we sug- 
gested the advisability of appointing to 
membership on the committee presidents 
or ex-presidents of great business or 
ganizations, but Mr, Strauss and _ his 
associates, in appointing the represenia- 
tives of capital, did not follow this sug- 
gestion. Instead of appointing the pres- 
idents or ex-presidents of such organi- 
zations as the National Founders’ Asso- 
ciation, the National Metal Trades Asso 
ciation, or the National Association of 
Manufacturers, three "men who have not 
been prominently connected with such 
organizations were selected to represent 
the employers, but when the selection of 
representatives of employes was made, 
three union men were named. We be- 
lieve it would not have been a difficult 
matter to obtain one or two non-union 
men whose integrity and ability could 
10t have been questioned to serve on this 
committee. Some of the most important 
industries of the country are entirely 
without union employes, and there are 
several million farmers among whom the 
appointing committee might have found 
at least one who would have proved a 


valuable member of the industrial com 


mittee. The three gentlemen selected to 
represent the public, Archbishop Ireland, 
Marcus N. Marks and Ralph N. Easley, 
are not objectionable in any way as rep- 
resentatives of the general public, but 
they are in no sense representative of 
non-union labor 

Concerning the last point made by 
Secretary Straus that the appointment of 
a non-union man might stimulate unor 
ganized labor to become organized, we 
do not believe it is well founded, because 
it is based on the false premise that in 
order to obtain representation on an ap 
pointive board or committee or to office 


there must be organization. If that were 


true, only union men could hope to ob 
tain any appointive office 

The agitation in favor of the appoint 
ment of a non-union man failed this 


time, ard we believe the failure was due, 
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to a large extent, to the shortness of the 
lack 
action on the part of many 
The 


however, done some good in calling 


the f definite, positive 


time and 


who favor 


non-union representation agitation 
i>, 
attention to the: fact that non-union men, 
although they may have no organization, 
are entitled to representation on commit- 
tees intrusted with the duty of adjust- 
ing affairs relating to the welfare of non- 


union as well as union workingmen 


THE AMALGAMATED ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION. 
would 


unwarranted belief 


Ass 


show an 


the Amalgamated ciation of 


Iron, Steel and Tin Workers is depart 
ing from the policy shown by its r 
cent actions to expect that it will take 
any action at the forthcoming annual 


convention in Monday next, 


which will be productive of industrial 
strife [The association has shown 
commendable moderation in its’ de 

mands upon the manufact#ers he 
chief change which has been made in 
its scales in the pas f vy vears has been 
the elimination of the output limit n 
sheets and tin plates, which was as wis 
for the workmen as it was advantag 

ous to the manufact rs Then there 


was 
iles in the spring of 1904, which tl 
men accepted under the almos npre 
dented condition that :t was demanded 
t a time when the s which had beet 
signed had several mnths to 1 
Indeed tl ASSN ons moderat 1 
1 ti past few eas ams » 2 ee dl 
i sol t this vear cont ted 

wit! » fival bod the puddling 
rancl \ new Tgat t was 
formed a few weeks ago in the Pittsburg 
strict which | ppropriated tl 


which jeined the Amalgamated Asst 
c.ation more 1 in ( rter ot cel 
if ig Phe Si ns 2 | V lca is 1! \ 
stituted ’ é cl 1 puddlers 
the | shure t proper \\ 
members * recent sec 
frot the Amalgamated Assoctatiot 
while the major re men who hay 
Lad na membherchin , tive tahar of 
f ition «for I Jus what ft 
ew body expec t complis ' 
ltogether clear It ] no platt T 
from which the t r can extract 
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would appear 
abi CTNADS lis 
t having be 
anch of tl ron 
puddlers ot the 
es, and are not 
[he funds have 
te i strik fc 
tt ed early th S 
puddlers in tl 
various strikes 
1 points tl 
inches lf the 
disgruntled be 
their moderate 
ticipated in ti 
ts A the 
ted (Association 
1 who vs 
‘ und wel 
= 1 Acc 
\ W 
T f 
f Vu! 
If tl 
“EL Pe 
, — 
that e An 
Ww 
4 W 
e settlements 
S S f Vul 


cl ir raison det d j 
that its dissatisfactior 
gust—with the Amalga 
tion is due to there 
enough strikes im its ht 
rd steel trad Ch 
Pitts! rg district p 
ordered out on strike 
been used to pros 
many months i 
r, for recognition of 
il d ke ts > 
s t ard t plat 
S ne 8) | I I 
‘ s and 
T meager! stt ke 
rules f th Amalgam 
ww, the re men W 
tt pieas lt 1 Ss 
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the open-heart} tee] 


trom i turnaces. 
The line of demarkation between old 
material which goes to the tron mill to 
be made into. wrought iron, and that 


open-hearth steel fur 


e¢, 18 one which l 


s constantly shifting 


through _ the complex operation of 
market laws. The prices of pig iron, of 
wrought iron and of steel products are 

1 involved At one time a certain 
grat f old material finds its way to 
the iron mill t another time it ts in 
vited to the opel hearth steel furnace 
Market conditions at the present time 
presage a most earnest invitat.on to the 
latter destination. Stee] making pig has 
scored an advance, in the past fortnight, 
remarkable in many ways The evi 
dences are that there will be a distinct 
scarcity throughout the year. The man 


hearth 


facture opel steel] 1s increas 
ing rap.dl The iron bar market has 
been relative weak Steel bars in the 
western market are bringing the Pitts 
rg basis, p freight. while iron bars 
é ng at trom $3 to $4 a ton less 
the Pittsburg basis, plus freight 
| ng I ) b open hearth 
steel works 1 the Pittsburg d_stricts 
| had much t lo with this condition, 
| with st maku pig iron advan 
g t n mill is placed in an uncom 
ble position It inagement is in 
position ft WW I the advent of a 
ew labor rganization formed for no 
purpose than t nake greater demands 

pon t 
Old material is gomg t come into 
tine narket n re ne quantite each 
\ It is e |} e ef the tron mill 
, tives t dete ' whether they 
wis hat 1 1 to go through the 
I eh the open-hearth 
] rk It etore them to deter 
wl t wish fo encourag 
| p I al ical puddl ! 
he weak f the Amalgamated 
\ ton | been in the large num 
: n sheet and tin plate 
| hat wealkeness which it can 
ng to « ect An embarras 
fact, w “ e more difthcult 
hat a larger pro 
v interest sheet 
—— ‘ of + ndepen 
1 endeavor to rep t 
; with 1 e for 
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TWIN CITY FOUNDRYMEN 


Hold a Brilliant Banquet Addressed 
by Distinguished Men. 

Under the auspices of the Twin City 
Foundrymen’s Association, a notable 
banquet was held at the West hotel, 
Minneapolis, ‘Wednesday evening, April 
24, and the guests included representa- 
tives of every line of industrial and pro- 
fessional activity in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. George M. Gillette acted as 
toastmaster of the evening, and the 
principal speakers were: Hon. Charles 
E. Littlefield, of Maine; Archbishop 
Ireland dnd J. A. Emery, national sec- 
retary of the Citizens’ Industrial Alli- 
ance. Congressman Littlefield dis- 
cussed at some length two bills which 
he has persistently fought: One the 
so-called conspiracy bill, which he 
agreed to report favorably, if the pro- 
motors would consent to an amend- 
ment that the bill should not apply to 
any attempt to intimidate by coercion 
or by overt acts; and the other bill 
provided that the carrying on or creat- 
ing of a business shall not constitute 
Mr. Littlefield says 
nothing 


a property right. 
that the latter 
more than an attempt to legislate the 
right to do business out of existence. 
It means that while a business man 
could have redress for wrong to his 
physical property, he was entitled to 
no protection for that intangible prop- 
erty known as good will. Though this 
law would enable labor organizations 
to conspire to deprive the business 


measure is 


man of the means of livelihood, their 
acts would not be restrainable and he 
could not recover damage. This bill 
was killed in the last session of con- 
gress, Mr. Littlefield said that al- 
though labor leaders had fought him 
in the last campaign, the candidate for 
governor lost 7 per cent, other con- 
gressmen in Maine lost from 5 to 15 
per cent, while Mr. Littlefield’s loss 
was but 2 per cent. 

In closing his eloquent address, Mr. 
Emery said: 

“Tt took a Lincoln to take the feel- 
ing for the abolition of slavery and 
for the integrity of the union and put 
it into concrete form. It took a Roose- 
velt to take up the public demand for 
a Panama canal and produce it. It 
took a Roosevelt to resist the unrea- 
sonable demands of labor and say to 
Gompers: ‘Who are you that you 
would prevent the marriage of the 
seas?” , 

Archbishop Ireland spoke briefly and 
earnestly upon the importance of re- 
ligion in solving all the differences of 
mankind. The radical socialism of the 
hour is, he said, based upon material- 


ism. 
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SHIPS ARE NEEDED. 

A. P. Cochrane, American manager 
of the house of Tata & Co., Bombay, 
India, in an interview published in a 
Pittsburg states that if 
Pittsburg had a fair chance, she could 
command a large share of the trade of 
India, China, Japan and other parts 
“Give us the ships and 


newspaper, 


of the earth. 
we will furnish the cargoes,” said Mr. 
Cochrane. “The field is there, but this 
country is practically fenced out by 
freight charges. Even with this 
against us, we have some trade, but 
not a tithe of what we could have, or 
have. The 


might as well people 
throughout the orient like our prod- 
ucts, if indeed they do not prefer them, 
but they are shrewd traders and count 
the cost of goods laid down at their 
Everybody who 
wants to export India at 
present, must pay a freight charge of 
17s 6d per ton from New York to its 
That’s merely because the 


places of business. 
goods to 


destination. 
owners of the bottoms know they can 
gouge 
lished rate from 
which is just about the same length 


American traders, for the pub- 
Liverpool to India, 


voyage, is only 9s, and shippers, by 
sending unusually large amounts, or 
under stress of competition can some- 
times get the trip for 7, or even 6 
shillings.” 

LABOR DISPUTES SETTLED. 

The National Founders’ Association, 
through its secretary, reports the fol 


lowing adjustments of labor disputes: 


my 


The union molders and coremakers o 
St. Louis, 


an increase of 25 cents per day, have 


who have been demanding 


accepted an increase of 15 cents of- 
fered by the proprietors, making the 
new raise now in effect $3.15 per day 
for floor bench 
molders and 


molders, $3:05 for 
$3.05 for coremakers. 
The union coremakers of Quincy, IIL, 
have been granted the 10 per cent in- 
naking their ad- 


? 


crease asked for, maki 
vanced wages now $2.75 per day. The 


molders union of Indianapolis has 
withdrawn its demand for a reduction 
in hours from 10 to 9, and has accept- 
ed an advance of 15 cents per day on 
the minimum rates which have been 
as follows: Core molders $3.10, bench 
molders $2.90, and coremakers $2.60. 
Labor Notes. 

The officials of the union machin- 
ists of Cleveland have announced that 
they will demand a 
June 1. 


The union iron 


nine-hour day 


molders employed 
plant of Moran 


Seattle, Wash., walked out re- 


at the shipbuilding 
Bros . 
cently because a notice was posted by 
the management to the effect that the 


open-shop rule would be enforced 
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SMALL ORDERS 


Are Rule in Machinery Trade.—Chi- 
cago Market. 


Office of Tue Iron Trapve Review. 
1362 Monadnock Block, Chicago, April 3 


“Monotonous prosperity” was the 
phrase used by a Canal street machine 
tool dealer to describe the trade condi- 
tion for the past week. A large num- 
ber of small orders for one or two ma- 
chines at a time which are being in- 
stalled in small shops caused a volume 
of business which in the aggregate is 
immense. Large orders are still scarce 
and railroad lists and demands from 
large firms are still small. In wood- 
working machinery the stock depres- 
sion has not affected the business to 
the extent it has in the metal-work- 
ing lines. Several large lists are ex- 
pected in the next week or two. Sec- 
ond-hand machinery is still in demand. 

The recent statements accredited to 
E. M. Barton, president of the West- 
ern Electric Co., in which he deplores 
the present high price of metals and 
blames it for the decreased demand in 
certain equipment’ which 
caused his tompany to lay off between 


lines of 


2,000 and 5,000 men, have aroused con- 
siderable discussion among metal men 
in Chicago during the past weck. 
Large dealers in metals are inclined 
to give the statement little considera- 
tion and declare that his _ predictions 
of a fall in the prices are wrong. 

“The high prices of copper, steel and 
lead metals, which we use very large- 
ly, makes construction of plants in 
which our apparatus is used more ex 
pensive than at any time for twenty 
five years,” Mr. Barton said, “our cus 
tomers have to face probability that 
the plant put in at the present tim: 
could be duplicated within a few years 
it a greatly reduced outlay.” 

The head of one large house dealing 
n railway metals expressed the opin- 
“Even with the pres- 


ent slackened demand for metals, the 


ion as follows: 


prices are holding up and I can see no 
reason to expect a drop. I believe 
the present large demand in all metal 
lines will continue. In the machinery 
lines the demand is very large and the 
increased capacity of the shops be- 
cause of new equipment will require 
as much or more material as is now 
demanded.” 
No Labor Difficulties. 

Little prospects of labor difficulties 
in the metal or machinery lines exist 
this spring according to the opinions 
expressed by men in touch with the 
Earlier talk of strikes 
among the machinists has died down 
and little difficulty is expected over 


new agreements to be made May 1 


situation. 
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PRESENT STEEL RAIL 





Criticised by American Railway Asso- 
ciation—Manufacturers Make 

Reply—Railroad Notes. ° 

f the 


Criticism of workman- 
ship of the steel rail was embodied in 


present 
the report of the committee on stand- 
“+ 
sections which 
the 
meeting of the American Railway As 
sociation, held in April 23 
The committee reported that 


ard rail and wheel was 


presented and adopted at spring 
Chicago, 
and 24 
following its appointment at the Octo- 
ber meeting of the association it had 
into the 

Among other things 


carefully 
of the 
its report declared: 


gone investigation 


steel rail. 


The question of proper specifications 
for the manufacture of steel rails 
which was referred to your committe 
at the October meeting, has been 
given careful consideration, and the 
committee has called to its assistance 
a number of expert chemists and met- 


allurgists. A subcommittee has been 
appointed to prepare a draft of pro 
posed specifications to form the basis 
of a discussion with the steel manu- 
facturers, and when this draft is ready 
it is the purpose of your committee 


to take the matter up with all the 
American makers in an effort to 1m- 
prove the quality of material in steel 
rails It is thought that something 
substantial can be accomplished in this 


direction if the unanimous approval of 
the members of the association can be 
had of the reasonable 7 
the “ommittee 


The introduction of electric 


Suggestions or 


motors 


of low center of gravity, long, rigid 
wheel base, and wheels of small diam 
eter no doubt will have an effect on 
rail wear in the future. The effect on 
the rail in the London tubes has al 
ready cause 1 comment and has le d to 
a suggestion for tl ppointment of a 
committee of English engineers to in- 
vestigate the subject 

The committee signing the report 
consists of the following: G. L. Peck, 

1 . 1 

general manager Pennsylvania lines 
west of Pittsburg; J. T. Richards, 
chiel engineer Of maintenance OI way, 
Pennsylvania ‘railroad; Julius Krutt- 


schnitt, director of maintenance and 
operation for the Harriman lines; W. 
J. Wilgus, vi president. New York 
Central; R. Montfort, consulting engi- 


& Nashville road; E. 
Northwest- 


neer Louisville 
C. Carter, chief engineer 
J 


William G 


of motive 


irsang, superintendent 
Four; R. L. Et- 
tinger, consulting engineer Southern 


Railway; W. | 


ern; 
power, Big 


Fowler, master car 


builder, Canadian Pacific railway. 

The state commissioner of railroads 
of New York during the week also is- 
sued a bulletin in which he leclared 
that the numb broken Is re 
moved from the rail it ks in the 
state duri1 ] ry, Febr ) nd 
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either of the past two years. The bul- 
letin says: 

The unusual number reported dur- 
ing the past winter caused the investi 


gation at this time The board has 
found that during the three months 
ending March 31, 1907, there was a 
total of 3,014 breakages on the prin 
cipal steam lines of the state; during 
the corresponding three months of 


1906 there was a total of 826, and du 
ing the corresponding three months of 
1905 there was a total of 1,331 

President Alwa C. Dinkey of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., in expressing him- 
self on the attack on the 
quoted as saying: 


- > | _ . 
steel! rail, is 


“The best steel rail that was ever 
made is being made at the present 
time The story from Chicago is ab- 
surd. That the best of care is being 


taken and the best rails turned out in 
all the mills of the country can be 
proved to any one who cares to look 
into it. There was never a time when 
so small a percentage of wrecks from 
broken or rails 
now.” 


defective was seen as 


Reciprocal Bill Upheld. 


The supreme court of Mississippi 


has handed down an exhaustive opin 
ion, outlining the rights and powers 
of the state railroad commission in 


which it upholds the reciprocal demut 


rage rule put in effect by the commis 
The CascC was that 
Valley 

gainst the Keystone Lumber 
Yards of Yazoo City, 


in that state 
Yazoo & 


railroad a 


sion 


of the M Ssissippi 


and was won by 


the latter. In passing upon the de 
murrage rule the court Says: 
In 20 states reciprocal demurrage 


measures are pending or have been 
enacted Nearly all of the organiza 
tions in the country representing larg: 
shippers have asked for. reciprocal de 
murrage. It would correct many of 
the most serious defects from which 
the country is now suffering. The 


law of reciprocal demurrage is foun 
ed in the soundest common 


the highest spirit of equity. If such 
laws are rigorously enforced we will 
hear no longer of the freight conges- 
tidn that has been . so _ prevalent 
throughout the past winter, of many 
thousands of empty cars standing un- 
used in railroad yards in one section 
of the country, and coal famine in the 
other for the want of cars Reason 


able reciprocal demurrage rates justly 


and impartially enforced will result 
in a quickened traffic the country ove 
in a just recognition on tl part of 
the railway corporations of the land 
of what they owe in prompt freicht 
sche d les n bund nt suppiv oft Ss 
to the public at lara nd in aneat 
ly just recognition on the part of tl 
nublic of their dutv promptly t 91) 
load trafic borne to them in 1 
send such empties back to 1 in 
ther ‘ i fic 

The Americat r & Foundry ( 
has rec ved > orde Sas 7 
cars f the Sout 1 M 
Railroad Co., and the cars w | 
built at the Bloomsburg s 


and resigned. Mr. Ort 


PERSONALS. 





H. A. McCord has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of the Western Steel Car 
& Foundry Co., Anniston, Ala. 

J. W. McQueen, vice president of 
the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Co 
New York and at north- 
ern points during the past week 
W. Adams, of New York, 


May 4 for Naples, and in com- 


Iron 


was in other 


Hugh 
| 
Salis 


pany with his daughter, will spend 


about four months in travel on the 


continent 

R. A. Hadfield, 
and director of 
Steel Sheffield, 
and past president of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, is making a visit to the United 
States 

Fred. Krebs, manager 
of the Gautier department of the Cam- 
Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., will 
shortly move his headquarters to Phil- 
The will take place 
as soon as Mr. Krebs can.arrange his 


affairs at 


chairman of the board 
Hadfield’s 
England, 


managing 


Foundry Co., 


general sales 


bria 


adelphia. change 
Johnstown 
Harry Cook, of Bridgeport, O., form- 
erly superintendent of the Etna Stand- 
ard plant has accepted a position as su- 
perintendent of the new sheet mill plant 
of the La Belle Iron Works, at Steuben- 
ville, O. He is succeeded at Etna 
tandard by William 
E. K. Orr, formerly president of the 
of McClernan & Orr, 


s disposed of his interests 


Goodhue. 


sales corporation 
Chicago, hz 
has acquired a 


substantial interest in the Brown Bros 


Mfg. Co., manufacturer of ornamental 
+ and 


ent of the concern, 
A. Morris 


has been 


suc- 


W. Lutz, 


mill of the 


superintendent of 
American Steel 


has been appointed super- 


Charles 
the Rankin 
& Wire Co., 

7 


intendent of the Donora plant to suc- 


ceed August Mann, resigned Frank 
W. Nullmeyer, superintendent of the 
Braddock plant, will succeed Mr. Lutz, 


and Herbert White, assistant superin- 


succeed Mr 


Nullmeyer. 


J. H. Means, formerly superintend- 


the blast department, 


of the Minnequa works of the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron ( Pueblo, Colo., 
has been made assist manager, to suc- 
= A Durfee, who has. re 
to become manager of the 
\ Steel  ({ s plant at At 
] { \y V H Hutto has been 
lect t l the 1 made vacant 
by Mr. M s Artl W. Taylor, of 
t t { nt at Pueblo 
will with tl At 
lanta concert 
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GROSS EARNINGS 
Of Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. Show Increase—Expenses 
Greater. 

Total gross earnings of $13,265,971, 
an increase of $2,313,992 over the pre- 
vious year, are shown by the forty- 
seventh annual report of the Tennes 
see Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. for the 
fiscal year ending Dec. 31, 1906. The 
operating expenses, however, during 
the year increased in the sum of 
$2,044,971, which reduced the net earn- 
ings to $2,753,160, an increase of $269,- 
021 over 1905. After deducting depre- 
ciation, renewals, etc., there was left a 
balance of $1,982,483, an increase of 
$123,434. To this balance from opera- 
tions was added from other sources, 
income .amounting to $52,828, making 
the total income for the year $2,035,- 
311. The fixed charges amounted to 
$949,973 and the dividends to $960,456, 
leaving the surplus for the year at 
$126,881. Adding th's to the previous 
surplus, the total surplus of the com- 
pany Dec. 31, 1906, then stood at 
$789,397. The income account from 
operations for the year shows the fol- 


lowing: 
1906 1905 Increase. 
Gross earnings.$13,265,971 $10,951,979 $2,313,992 

Expense 
Cost of opera’g. $8,430,505 $6,764,700 $1,674,805 
Repairs & main.. 1,541,218 1275,096 266,122 
General exp. .. 532,088 428,044 104,044 
Total .....$10,512,811 $8,467,840 $2,044,971 


Net earnings.. $2,753,160 $2,484,139 $269,021 
Less deprecia 

tion, renew- 

OM; “GR. oo 770,677 


625,090 145,587 
Balance ... $1,982,483 $1,859,049 $123,434 

In his report to stockholders, John 
A. Topping, chairman of the board of 
directors, says: “As compared to pre- 
vious years, your earnings may be 
favorably regarded, with operat'ng 
profits in excess of 20 per cent on 
your volume of business. This result, 
considering the almost unlimited ton- 
nage of your mineral reserves and 
their great potential value, should 
suggest no delay in providing the 
necessary facilities to meet your in- 
come opportunity. Your executive 
committee, recognizing the inadequacy 
of your present facilities, has author- 
ized substantial expenditures to in- 
crease your volume of business and tn- 
come, but further expenditures could 
be advantageously made. 

“The physical condition of your 
mills has been improved by liberal ex- 
penditures absorbed in operating ex 
penses. Future operations should ben- 
efit by this’ policy, both as to reduced 


costs and improved output. The pro 
duction of rails, billets, steel bars and 
plates in 1906 amounted to 401,882 
gross tons, as compared with 402,318 
in 1205, and 155,266 tons in 1904. The 
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modern steel works and rail mills, the 
‘construction of which have been au- 
thorized, are expected to double the 
steel output and rail capacity and rad- 
ically reduce the costs of production. 
These benefits will not be operative 
until the last half of 1907. Reconstruc- 
tion of furnaces along modern lines 
has been reflected both in costs and 
by increased production. By July 1, 
1907, there will be three modern fur- 
naces in operation and reconstruction 
methods will then be applied to the 
remaining stacks of this group. On 
completion of this work. Ensley’s pig 
iron capacity will be doubled. The 
pig iron production in 1906 was 641,- 
887 gross tons, against 529,036 in 1905, 
and 475,314 in 1904. Iron ore produc- 
tion last year was 1,483,476 gross tons, 
against 1,436,282 in 1905, and 1,208,038 
in 1904. 

“The Potter property acquired by 
joint purchase with the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co., it is estimated, adds 40,- 
000,000 tons of high grade red ore to 
the company’s mineral holdings. Ad- 
ditional dolomite or stone reserves 
have been secured. The introduction 
of medern coal washers at the mines are 
expected to increase blast furnace eco- 
romies. New mines are also. being 
opened. The production of coal in 
1906 was 3,007,657 net tons, against 
2,231,659 in 1905 and 2,756,300 in 1904. 
Coke produced amounted to 1,186,872 
net tons, against 899,634 in 1905, and 
871,532 in 1904.” 

The unfilled orders now on_ the 
books, it 1s_ stated, 
largest tonnage in the history of the 


represent the 
company. 

OBITUARY. 
Patrick J. Geraghty, 


treasurer of the Griffin Wheel Co., died 
at his home in Chicago, April 30, after 


secretary and 


a six days’ illness frois pneumonia. He 
was born in Rochester, N Zu in Nov- 
ember, 1855, ard for many years was 
engaged in that city in the wholesale 
drug business. He wa; a son-in-law of 
Thomas F. Griffin, the founder of the 
company, but did not become identified 
with the firm until 1885, 

William. J. Johnston, well known as 
a publisher. of trade journals, died 
Sunday, April 28, at his home in New 
York City after a brief illness He 
was born in Ireland, coming to Amer 
ica in early youth. His first venture 
into the publishing business was __ the 
founding of The Operator, which name 
was later changed to The Electrical 
World, as which he nublished it for a 
quarter of a century. Later he published 
the Enginecring and Mining Journal and 
at the time of his death was owner of 


The American Exporter. 
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MACHINISTS’ STRIKE 
In Pittsburg District — Threatened 
Strike of Molders Averted. 

Pittsburg, Pa., May 1le—The machin- 
ists in the Pittsburg dsitrict are on a 
strike in practically all of the large 
shops. They are asking 10 per cent 
advance in wages, a 50-hour week, and 
40 cents per hour minimum, which has 
been refused by the manufacturers and 
the strike resulted. The principal shops 
affected are the Frank-Kneeland and 
McGill Works of the United Engineer- 
ing & Foundry Co., Mackintosh-Hemp- 
hill Co., Faweus Machine Co., Heyl & 
Patterson, Mesta Machine Co., H. P. 
Gazzam Machine Co., Chaplin-Fulton 
Co., and the Union Foundry & Machine 
Co. 

The threatened strike of 1,500 union 
molders in the Pittsburg district has 
been averted, employers granting an 
increase of 20 cents per day instead of 
16 cents as they offered Ap-il 22. The 
new scale calls for minimum rate of 
wages for molders and core makers, 
$3.50 and over and an advance of 20 
cents per day to men now receiving 
$3.50 or over and also includes a nine- 
hour working day, time and one-half 
for overtime and double time for Sun- 


days and holidays 


SUCCESSFUL EXHIBIT 
Given by the Associated Foundry 
Foremen of Chicago and Vicinity. 
An exhibit of foundry supplies and 
equipment was held in the foundry and 
pattern shop of the Engineering build- 
ing of the Lewis Institute, Chicago, 
Wednesday afternoon and_ evening, 
April 24, under the auspices of the As- 
sociated Foundry Foremen of Chicago 
and. vicinity. An attendance of nearly 
500 foremen and _ proprietors pro- 
claimed the success of the’ venture, 
and plans are already being made for 
a larger show next year. The foundry 
was crowded with molding machines, 
sand shakers, pneumatic tools, core 
machines, and other appliances of the 
latest design. Ample power was pro- 
vided for operating the compressed air 
and electric tools, as the foundry class- 
es were dismissed for the day. The 
engineering students also displayed a 
lively interest in the affair, as the ma- 

chines exhibited proved novel 

Charles G. Gates, head of the firm 
of Charles G. Gates & Co., stock brok 
ers, has made formal announcement 
that the firm will be dissolved June | 
In making the announcement Mr 
Gates says he and his father, John 
W. Gates, intend to retire from active 


business on Wall street for a year 
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STIRRING SPEECH OF A GREAT RAILROAD MAN. 


HON. M. E. INGALLS ADDRESSES THE TRAFFIC CLUB OF PITTSBURG. 


The Truth About Rebates.—Unwise Opposition of Railroads to Reform Measures.— 
Accidents and Abuse of Officials.—Future is Bright With Promise. 


and 
the 


the 
President 


only message 
Roosevelt, 


most important contribution which has 


Excepting 


speeches of 


been made to the discussion of the rail- 
road rate problem was the speech of 
Hon. M. E. Ingalls, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Big Four rail- 
road, at the fifth annual banquet of the 
Traffic Club of Pittsburg, held at the 
Hotel Schenley, Friday evening, April 
26. If any evidence was needed to 
establish the fact that this club is the 
most representative organization of its 
kind in the country, and is doing more 
than any other club to promote the in- 
terests of both shippers and carriers, 
that evidence was furnished at this 
banquet. President Terry delivered a 
strong address on general traffic condi- 
Charles S. Hamlin of 
secretary of 


tions, and Hon 
Boston, 
the treasury, and counsel for the Bos- 
ton Chamber 
an able address from the standpoint of 


former assistant 


of Commerce, delivered 


a constitutional lawyer, urging that for 
the existence of every civic right or 
privilege there is also a corresponding 
duty or obligation and that the need of 
the hour is less talking of rights and 
more consideration of duties; but the 
masterpiece of the 

of Mr. 
and most forcibly with 


evening the 


Ingalls, 


was 


great speech dealing 
fully, frankly, 
the transcendent problem of the day— 


The 


Jelleville, 


the regulation of the railroads. 
toastmaster was Joseph M. 
of the Pittsburg Plate Glass Co. 

As on previous similar occasions, the 
banquet room at Hotel Schenley was 
the general 


elaborately decorated, 


theme being emblematic of the aims 
and purposes of the Traffic Club, Groups 
of keys were placed in various parts of 
the hall, each bearing a significant in- 
scription either of history or prophecy. 
On the wall behind the speakers was 
suspended a grille of keys arranged in 
metal bars and lettered in a manner 
significant of the history, growth and 
the Pittsburg district In 


other parts of the banquet hall were 


future of 


similarly appropriate inscriptions 

The of the 
whom the 
banquet, were entertained throughout 


most of 
the 


guests club, 


arrived on morning of 


the day by a river ride from Pittsburg 


to McKeesport on the Monongahela 
river, guests of Francis J. Robbins, 
president of the Monongahela River 
Consolidated Coal & Coke Co., and 





they were given an opportunity to see 
for themselves something of the indus- 
trial greatness of Pittsburg, returning 
in time for the banquet. 

President Terry’s Address. 

In opening his address, President 
Terry referred to the wonderful pros- 
perity in the Pittsburg district, which. 
he said, produces 65 per cent of the 
iron and steel of Pennsylvania, and 32 
per cent of that of the United States 
In the broad lexicon of its captains 
of industry there is no such word as 
fail. In the solution of the greatest 
problems which the people of the coun- 
called to solve, 


have been 


try 


upon 


Pittsburg has furnished the key, and as 
Pittsburg has done so much in solving 
other problems, so it is doing today in 
establishing more satisfactory relations 
between shippers and carriers, between 
the railways and the people. Mr. Terry 
expressed regret that the membership 


of the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion does not include at least one rep 
resentative of either of the two great 


interests directly concerned, the ship 
carriers, but he adv 
operation the 
expressed the belief that it would be 


pers and ised co 


with commission, and 


wise for its members to have associated 
with them in a conferential capacity a 
small committee of representatives of 
shippers and carriers in order to have 
always available that knowledge of the 


practical, every-day requirements of 
those interests which was denied them 
in the formation of a commission. Mr. 
Terry declared that the greatest move 
the shippers and carriers in Pittsburg 
ever made was when they adopted the 
principle of adjustment. 
Long before there was any thought of 
agitation, the carriers and 
Pittsburg consulted on 

important moves, and 
are doing so to this day. As a power- 
ful factor in commercial stability, Mr. 
Terry referred to the purchasing power 
of the railways, saying: 

“Whatever prompted the shortsight- 
ed policy of discontinuing repairs to 


confereritial 
rate law 
shippers of 


practically all 


cars as business begins to slow down, 
leaving them on repair tracks and 
sidings untouched until resumption of 
business only to retard that business 
waiting to get those cars back into ser- 
vice again, beats all calculation; and it 
is equally as ruinous a policy to cancel 
orders for new equipment or fail to 
new for needed equip- 
ment the minute business slacks off. 
The Traffic Club of Pittsburg recom- 
mends to the executives of the railroads 
the adoption of a policy providing in 
dull times for the busy times. Don’t 
hold up repairs when the car can be 
best spared for such repairs and then 
hold up the car for those repairs when 
it is for movement of traffic! 
Consider the wisdom of buying new 
equipment during the 
slack periods, and thus keep the car 


place orders 


needed 


and supplies 
plant busy; stimulate the demand for 


steel; restore confidence and 
above all be ready to take advantage 
of the prosperity to follow by being 
quickly in the field with the equipment 


to move the tonnage and keep it mov- 


waning 


ing.” 
Mr. Ingalls’ Address. 


In beginning I wish to say that 


what I may say’ this evening is in no 
spirit of malice, but with charity for 
all—a unvarnished 


plain, story of 


events in which I was interested with 
many of you, and whatever there may 
be of 


the years in the past I assume my full 


criticism of what was done in 


responsibility as one of the principal 
actors in the scene 

In 1815 there 
the 
then 


was a change in the 
world. For centuries 
the the 


earth had been engaged in warfare tr; 


progre SS of 


previous to nations of 

















arti a 
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imgeta destroy. each other. By the 
battle in June, 1815, on the plains of 
Belgium, peace was secured to the 
world and méh had time to turn to 
the peaceful industries of life and ac- 
cumulate fortunes and apply their ener- 
gies to something beside battles and 
war. As a result, by 1830 the civilized 
world had recuperated its strength and 
ras ready for an advance. This came 
im the discovery and initiation of steam 
railways. Hitherto it had been slow 
plodding—countries were weak, and 
shipping and transportation slow and 
expensive. And then the locomotive 
was built and put in service and a new 
era dawned.. For more than fifty years 
from that time, it was one steady ad- 
wancé ‘and progress. Communities 
were wild to secure a_ railway—the 
brightest minds of the country de- 
voted their attention to building them, 
and the surplus capital of this coun- 
try, especially, was invested from year 
to year in developing and perfecting a 
system of transportation by steam. 
Situated as this country was, with a 
wide expanse of territory, railways 
were not only a blessing, but a_ne- 
cessity. States’ and towns and people 
demanded them. Nothing was asked 
—rio favors—but what were granted, 
if the people .c.1ld secure thereby a 
railroad. Lands were given in unlim- 
ited quantities; towns, cities and states 
loaned their credit. The country 
swarmed with promoters with whom 
the various communities made con- 
tracts to give them rights-of-way; to 
give them lands; to give them state 
bonds, county bonds, town bonds, city 
aid—anything they asked—if they 
would build them a railway. In very 
few casés were questions asked as to 
the rates demanded.’ No limit was put 
upon the dmount of bonds and stocks 
that should be sold. 
The Selling of Bonds. 

The result was, in time the country 
had a large railway mileage, which 
had been constructed under this plan. 
The contractors sold out the bonds 
and-stock at'any price that they would 
bring and the new owners came into 
control of the railways with an en 
deavor to earn dividends and interest 
upon these securities. Then the people 
saw that they had given away valu- 
able privileges without any limitations, 
and they began to look around them 
and see how they could recover some 
of their, lost rights. The result was 
the Granger legislation, in which the 
people took the ground that the rail- 
ways were public corporations; that 
they were created by the states and 
subject to the control of the legisla- 
tures: On the other hand, the owners 
and managers claimed that they were 
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like private corporations and could be 
managed independent of public con- 
trol. The Granger suits lasted for 
some years, but in the end the de- 
cisions were in favor of the people— 
that the railways were public institu- 
tions and could be controlled by leg- 
islation. 

At that time investors, especially in 
the east, were in: much greater alarm 
than today. I remember quite well 
hearing people talk then who had 1n- 
vested in the stocks and bonds of rail- 
ways in Illinois, Wisconsin, and other 
western states, saying that their invest- 
ment was lost; that they were. being 
ruined by legislation. And yet, after 





FHE By-Worpd or SHIrPERS AND TRANS- 
PORTATION INTERESTS AS REPRESENTED 
AT THE TRAFFIC CLUB DINNER. 


the people secured the power they so 
bered up and the persecution ceased. 
The corporations made money and 
there was nothing of the ruin that was 
threatening 

Secret Contracts. 

Until the passage of the Interstate 
Commerce law in 1886, it was the cus- 
tom among all railways to make. se- 
vcret contracts selling their transporta- 
tion to wholesale bidders at the best 
prices possible, trying thereby to build 
up the industries of the country and 
secure returns for their stockholders 
It was not considered wrong, but a 
proper way of conducting business 
When competition got too. severe, 
pools were made by which the busi- 
ness was divided and the rates se 
cured 

For fifteen years a contract existed 
between the lines from Chicago to In- 
dianapolis» Cincinnati, and Louisville 
for a division of the business, by which 
in round terms we put in 60 per cent 
for doing the business and divided up 
the other 40 on certain terms. The 
question of a violation of the law never 
entered our heads, although perhaps it 
was a violation of the common law, 
but for fifteen years that pool, so 
called, existed and saved hundreds and 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
the railways, and protected the ship- 
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pers by steady and reasonable rates. 
There were also many others in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. 

When the interstate commerce law 
was passed in 1886, prohibiting pool- 
ing, such arrangements were all ended 
and the railways endeavored to con- 
duct their business by agreement un- 
der that law. This went on very well 
for a year or two, but gradually the 
competition for business increased. 
One line would endeavor to get more 
business and in retaliation another line 
would pay somewhat more, and the re- 
sult was that the system of rebates 
grew into tremendous proportions 
Published tariffs were disregarded, and 
it was a struggle for existence among 
the different lines. 

An Acute Situation. 

In 1895 the situation had become so 
acute that a few of us thought some- 
thing must be done or the end would 
be bankruptcy, so we called a meeting 
of all of the lines north of the Ohio 
river and east of the Mississippi to dis- 
cuss the situation and see what could 
be done. 

It was a hot day in July when we 
met in New York City. There were 
present the presidents and general 
managers of all the lines—the ablest 
representation I have ever seen. All 
agreed that the situation was deplor 
able—that the business of the country 
was being conducted on special rates 

that the shippers were dictating any 
terms they pleased, and that the end 
was bankruptcy for the entiré railway 
system unless something could be done 
to stop it. 

I quite well remember that the late 
Mr. George B. Roberts, one of the 
great railway men of the world, then 
president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, at this meeting making an ad 
dress and saying something like this: 

“Gentlemen, as I look around this 
meeting at the faces of those assembled 
here, | would trust any of you with my 
pocketbook, or take your word in any 
ordinary business transaction, but | 
would not for five minutes trust any 
one, even myself, with an agreement 
to maintain rates.” 

True it was, and it was a deplorable 
situation. A committee was appointed 
and we endeavored to make some 
agreement by which we could maintain 
our tariffs and at the same time com 
ply with the law. We drew what was 
known as “The Joint Traffic Associa 
tion Agreement.” The thought of our 
committee, and I speak whereof I 
know, was all through the long weeks 
that we struggled with this, to draw 
an agreement that should comply with 
the interstate commerce law, and aid 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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in enforcing the public tariffs. It was 
never for an instant thought by any of 
us that there was any danger from the 
Sherman law, so called. In fact, I 
had béen told by the author of that 
famous law when it was passed that it 
did not apply to railways. We made 
our agreement; we put our machinery 
in effect, and in the following months 
we had rates better maintained than 
they had been for years before. 
Brought into Courts. 

We were brought into the courts, 
however, by shippers who were op- 
posed to any maintenance of rates, and 
to our surprise and disgust, before we 
were aware of it, the supreme. court 
had decided in a case somewhat similar 
called the “Trans-Missouri, Agree- 
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ment,” that it was in conflict with the 
Sherman law, and illegal. We asked 
for a rehearing, but in the spring of 
1897 the decision was re-affirmed, and 
it was practically decided by the high- 
est court in the land that there was no 
authority or power on the part of the 
railways to make an agreement for the 
maintenance of rates. 

This fell upon all of us like a bomb- 
shell: The question was» what to do? 
My own advice at that time, in which 
I stood almost alone, was that we 
should meet the case squarely—say to 
the ‘government that the railways could 
not’ be conductéd without some right 
to make an agreement and that this 
dectsion had produced anarchy; that 
every association should be dissolved 
and each man should manage his rail- 
way.in the best manner possible, and 
use all his influence with congress to 
secure just and’ proper legislation that 
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would enable us to conduct our busi- 
ness according to law. 


Panic Was Feared. 

The answer té that was that it was 
dangerous—that different rates would 
be made and panic would be produced 
and there would be more bankruptcy 
and more receiverships. 

It is a pity that we did not have 
them then and be done with them. 

As no public agreement could be 
made between the railways, there were 
various secret arrangements which 
they tried to keep, but each manager 
endeavored to secure as much business 
as possible for his road on the best 
terms he could make. There was far 
more business done on secret rebates 
and contracts than on public tariffs, 
with a constant shrinkage of rates. 
Millions and millions of dollars were 
paid out without a voucher or receipt 
by traffic managers and solicitors, and 
to the credit of the fraternity be it said 
there was never any complaint of a 
misuse of these funds. In no other 
business on earth where there have 
been so» many millions handled has 
there been such a record. 

In the meantime, owing to the taxa- 
tion’ of railway securities in the differ- 
ent states, the securities of the rail 
ways had drifted to Wall street and 
were controlled by cliques who used 
them, perhaps, not for the investment 
so much as for counters in the great 
game of speculation that they were 
playing. In 1899 some six or seven of 
these men, in the hope of swinging the 
railways and the business of this coun- 
try, conceived the idea, which was 
dubbed “The Community of Interests,” 
that they would buy the controlling 
interest in practically all the railways 
of the United States, and thereby pro- 
duce a joint ownership, and through it 
a maintenance of rates 

If this had been conducted with 
moderation and the profits from it 
used to develop the railway line, it 
might have stood somewhat longer, 
but after it had been going a_ short 
time the chief men got into a strug 
gle among themselves for the control 
of certain lines» and the skeletons tin 
their closets were laid bare so that the 
public understood what was being 
done. Instead of improving their lines, 
some of them spent a large part of 
their income and credit in buying other 
lines and increasing their dividends so 
that the prices of their stocks could 
be sold better here and abroad, and 
all these things caused so much dis 
satisfaction among people that it final- 
ly took form in the celebrated North- 
ern Securities case. If it had not been 
for that suit, a few men would have 
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controlled the great transportation in 
terests of this country, and while they 
would have maintained rates, they 
would have made and unmade states- 
men; would have controlled congress 
and legislatures, and in the end no one 
knows what the result would. have 
been 
Deals and Subterfuges. 

The decision of the courts’ was 
against this combination, but instéad 
of accepting the situation, as ought to 
have been done, and asking for leg- 
islation to enable them to go and man- 
age their properties legally, they con- 


tinued to temporize with various deals 
and subterfuges to avoid the efféct of 
it. 

The people, in the meantime, had 
been busy trying to obtain greater 
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authority for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the railways as a 
whole has been busy opposing this. 

In 1899, at a meeting in New York 
of the principal lines, the question 
came up of giving the Interstate Com 
merce Commission more power, and 
then and there I endeavored to have 
the railways give up their opposition 
and join in with the people and get a 
bill which; while it gave the Interstate 
Commerce Commission more power, 
should also give the railways some 
rights. I received no support what 
ever The railways had not. then 
learned that the people were supreme 
and that they had better bow to the 
inevitable 

I had the honor in 1897 to deliver 
an address before one of the western 
universities, and I cannot help quoting 
here some of the ideas advanced at 


that time which are pertinent to th 
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present time. Among other things I 
said: 

“The railway officials must be taught 
to conduct their business with care 
and with due respect to the rights of 
the people. Their actions must not be 
secret» but above board and open to 
the public. There must be but one rate 
to everybody and that must be reason- 
able, and the legislatures must provide 
remedies by which railway officials can 


- agree with each other on these rates 


and their contracts can be enforced. 
Unfortunately, railway officials have 
opposed all legislation that looked to 
the control of their powers, and have 
not tried to direct and perfect the laws 
as they might have done. There should 
be clear and positive legislation au- 
thorizing railways to contract with each 
other for the maintenance of tariffs 
and the division of business, and it 
should be made the duty of the gov- 
ernment commissioners, and_ they 
should have the power in such cases to 
see that rates are reasonable.” 
Considered Idle Talk. 

All this was treated by the railway 
officials as idle talk. I quote this to 
show these ideas are not new with 
me. 

Again, when in 1905 it was deter- 
mined to make a further effort to op- 
pose legislation, I tried with what 
powers of persuasion I had among 
railway officials in control to induce 
them to give up their opposition and 
join with the people and obtain legis- 
lation giving certain powers to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and 
also giving certain rights to the rail- 
ways. The railways persisted in their 
old fight and were beaten. Drastic 
legislation in favor of the people was 
passed—nothing in favor of the rail- 
ways. 

Unfortunately, just as this legisla- 
tion was passed, the spirit of reform 
seized upon certain railway owners 
and managers and they decided that 
the custom of giving free transporta- 
tion and passes to certain officials and 
certain people had been wrong and 
should be changed, and that no more 
passes should be issued. The result 
was that many public officials, many 
members of congress, of legislatures, 
felt for the first time that they had 
been accepting unwittingly bribes in the 
past in the shape of the customary 
pass, and they were angry. 

Rebates Must Cease. 

The railway officials made up their 
minds that rebates must cease—that 
the public had decided that they were 
illegal and criminal. What was the 
result? Many of the shippers, who for 
years had been getting fat upon re- 
bates and who felt that they had an 
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inherent right to receive them forever, 
found they could not get them, and 
they were angry—not with the law— 
but with the railways. Men who had 
been riding upon free transportation 
found it denied to them, and they were 
incensed. And the result is» the rail- 
ways are prone upon their backs with 
no friends. 

A little before, an investigation had 
taken place as to the conduct of the 
life insurance companies in New York, 
and a system of rottenness and low 
morals in corporate management had 
been disclosed, and this added to the 
flame against corporations; and in the 
latter part of 1906 and up to the pres- 
ent there never was a great interest 
that was so weak, so abused and so 
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helpless as the railway interests. You 
would think from the speeches that 
are being made, from the publications, 
from the magazines and newspapers 
that the railway managers were men 
of ill repute—capable of almost every 
crime—foes of the public; and yet they 
are the men who have been the chief 
aids and factors in building up the 
prosperity of the country. No one 
dares to raise a voice in their defense. 
Shippers who have grown fat with re- 
bates turn up their faces in scorn at 
the railways which have made them 
rich. The men who have received fa- 
vors and free transportation are the 
loudest in preaching reforms and reg- 
ulation of railways. In fact, I think 
it is pretty near true what the presi- 
dent says—that he is about the best 
friend they have. 

I have tried to give you a faithful 
picture of the railways; of their growth 
from the beginning up to the present 
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time, and the various events which 
have led up to the present unfortunate 
condition. 

Justified by Conditions. 

There have been many things done 
in the past by railway managers which 
were wrong, but most of them for 
which they are so badly condemned 
were justified -by the situation and 
conditions existing when they were 
done. 

Of course, some rebates and secret 
contracts were for the purpose of en- 
abling one shipper to crush out a com- 
petitor, and this was wrong and can- 
not be too strongly condemned. Of 
course, there have been cases where 
rebates have been given and secret 
contracts made in which the railway 
official has been interested. There are 
alway$ dishonest men in every profes- 
sion, but the great mass of rebates and 
contracts in the past have been made 
by railway officials in absolute good 
faith and as they believed, for the in- 
terests of the property they represent- 
ed. 

Not Bad Business. 

In the beginning, you must remem- 
ber, public sentiment did not consider 
a reduction from the tariff to certain 
shippers to be wrong, or to be bad 
business. The railways were consid- 
ered by the great mass of people then 
to be private corporations, managed 
like mercantile concerns, and permitted 
to sell their transportation for the best 
price possible, to build up industries 
on their lines and make money for 
their stockholders. The principle of 
making a’ less rate with large and 
wholesale shippers than to a retail 
dealer was considered strictly in ac- 
cordance with the lines of trade by 
commercial men. The law had not 
been held to be, as it is now, that the 
railways were public corporations and 
must be conducted according to rules 
laid down for such institutions, but it 
was supposed, as I have said before, 
that they were private and had the 
right to conduct their business as pri- 
vate parties. The country was new 
and every railway manager was striv- 
ing to build up industries on his line— 
was striving to get his fair share of 
business from his competitor. There 
were very few who could withstand 
the temptation of securing large and 
profitable business to his company by 
a secret contract, which thereby did 
not destroy his other business) and 
which should protect him against the 
competition of his competitors. He 
had to answer in many cases the ques- 
tion of a contract for less rates with a 
new industry, which, if made secretly, 
would not break down the rates on the 
business that he then had, and would 
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not reduce the rates all along his line. 
In many cases he was competing with 
water transportation, and it was a 
question of protecting his road against 
water lines, which had no tariffs and 
made any agreements and rates they 
pleased. It was also a very serious 
question with the manager when his 
cars were west and he needed them 
east, and they could not be loaded east 
except with a reduction from the tariff, 
whether he should not make that re- 
duction. If he made it publicly, his 
entire rates were reduced, and in some 
cases at enormous loss, while if he 
made it secretly, no one suffered. He 
increased the business of the country 
and largely the earnings of his railway. 

I am giving the reasons which in- 
fluenced all of us in the years that 
have gone in making rates and making 
contracts. Mind you. as I have said, 
I have no excuse for unfair 
contracts or rebates, only for 
those which were made in the 
sharp competition for business, 
either between competitors or 
between different lines of trans- 
portation. 

No More Rebates. 

It has been a long fight—t 
has been a long time in which 
public opinion has been getting 
educated, but as I have stated, 
the end has come. There afe 
no more. secret contracts—no 
more free transportation. 

Now, what of the future? 
And it is one of the most im 
portant questions that the Amer- 
ican republic has ever faced 
You may abusc the railway men 

you may by chance force into 
bankruptcy railway lines, but you can 
not wipe out the great transportation 
industry, the great business represent- 
ed by the railways, without destroying 
the business of your country. There 
is nothing else that I know of that so 
permeates the life, the health and the 
happiness of the nation as its transpor- 
tation interests. Over a million of men 
are employed directly by the railways; 
at least five millions are employed by 
the railways and the companies which 
are subsidiary and producers for the 
railways. Twenty millions of people, 
or one-fourth of all the inhabitants of 
this land, are dependent for their daily 
bread, their health and their happiness 
upon the prosperity of the railways 

Therefore, he is a very careless man 
and no lover of his country who turns 
in and joins the crowd of demagogues 
who today are howling and abusing the 
railways. Your congress, your legis- 
latures, your courts, must consider 
that this is an enormous question and 
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one of those which goes to the very 
vitals of the life of the country. If 
the present condition of affairs is pro- 
longed, it means panic; it means suf- 
fering; it means dull times, long hours 
and poor wages for the working peo 
ple. Never is the country so prosper- 
ous as when the railways are prosper 
ous. The talk that their tariffs must 
be reduced; that the railways are 
charging too much, is the most foolish 
of all. Your railway rates are less 
than those of any country known to 
civilized man. A trifling reduction 
which you would be able to get would 
not secure happiness or comfort to 
the great mass of people. but might 
cause great suffering to those very 
same ones. It might mean a trifling 
sum of money to some shippers, but 
it would be productive of loss to the 
great mass of workingmen 





THe Two Great INTERESTS LINKED IN 


COMMERCIAL J’ROGRESS 


What the Country Demands. 

If you can get public rates and the 
same rates to all, that is what you 
need. What you desire for the good 
of the country at large is more good 
tracks, good equipment, and good ser 
vice; and you can only get them by 
allowing the railways to charge fair 
prices for their services 

You have to trust your lives daily 
to the employes of the railways—from 
the men who manage down to the low 
est employe who flags at the crossing 
Are you willing to trust your lives to 
this large class of men whom you 
abuse continually? Do you suppose 
you can abuse the managers and still 
have the ordinary trainmen or em- 
ployes loyal? Do you suppose you can 
have the railways run without acci 
dents if the great mass of employes 
are to read daily in the newspapers 
and magazines, and to listen to the 
speeches of public men saying that the 


; 


men over them are unworthy of con 
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fidence—are wicked and criminals? No, 
all this must stop. 

Neither can you settle the condition 
of the railways by different people and 
different managers running to Wash- 
ington and claiming the protection of 
the president. In fact, we have got 
so hysterical and frantic that we seem 
to appeal to the president for almost 
everything, like the peasant of Russia. 
When we find a train late, we say we 
will write the “Great White Father” 
in Washington and he will regulate and 
correct it. ; 

Obedience to Law. 

[ admire the stand taken by the 
president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, when he said he had no cause to 
go to Washington to confer with the 
president—that his company desired to 
obey the law. 

This is what all the railways must 
do--submit to the law. This is 
the first sine qua non, You must 
decide and indicate that your 
railways shall be managed ac- 
cording to the law. Wall Street 
must learn from the bitter experi- 
ence of the last few months that 
the railways are not playthings— 
that their sectrities, as I have 
said before, are not counters in 
the game of speculation, and. that 
they are entitled to legitimate 


dividends 





The burden of the work, how- 
ever, of educating the people is 
on the railway officials. You 


must 


“Take up the white man's burden 
No royal rule of kings, 

But toil of serf and sweepe-- 
The tale of common things.’ 


The resentment of the politicians in 
time will die away; the shipper will 
soon forget that his right to receive re- 
bates was not inalienable and that the 
railways at least have not wronged 
him in stopping them; the members of 
congress and legislatures who have 
been so accustomed to the free use of 
transportation that the purchase of a 
ticket seems like flying in the face of 
Providence, will find that it has been, 
decreed by the people, and not by the 
railways; that they must receive no 
more free transportation, and they will 
in time stop abusing the railways for 
this change. 

Placate the Public. 

You must manage your railways so 
as to placate the public. While being 
conservative and protecting your in 
terests, you must give the public the 
consideration that is due them. You 
must reason and explain your situa- 
tion to congress, to legislatures, to city 
governments, to commercial bodies 

Above all, you must make your do 
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ings public; you must show (what I 
believe it is perfectly easy to show) 
that the railways of this country are 
not over-capitalized; that not for an 
instant could they be produced for 
their present bonds and stocks. 

Above all things, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Washington 
must be strengthened; its numbers 
should be enlarged; the salary of its 
members should be increased; it should 
be filled with the ablest men of this 
country and you must cultivate them 
and act in harmony with them and 
show that you want nothing that is 
wrong, but want and must have your 
rights. 

I desire to say that from years of 
experience with the members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission who 
have been there so long, I can testify 
to their worth and ability—to the un- 
selfish manner in which they have tried 
to serve both the people and the rail- 
ways, and when I say that the com- 
mission should be strengthened I im- 
ply no disrespect of them, but they 
have so many new duties and so much 
more is expected of them than for- 
merly, that it will require a large addi- 
tional force to do the work, and that 
force should be strengthened by good 
men. 

I believe in time your position, in- 
stead of being looked upon as one of 
disgrace, as it has been for the last 
year, will gradually get back into pub- 
lic esteem until you will be looked 
upon, as you ought to be, as the best 
in the land—as the men on whose 
judgment and exertions the public 
prosperity of the country depends. 

Honesty Demanded. 

You have only got to be honest and 
to your own selves true, bearing for a 
little while the abuse and contumely 
of the present, and the future will be 
yours. 

By patience and time the legislation 
of congress and of the states in ref- 
erence to the railways’ must be har- 
monized. It will not do to have forty- 
*six states passing forty-six different 
acts. So far as it is possible, all leg- 
islation in reference to rates should be 
left to congress, but the states should 
exercise their full power as to repairs 
and the condition of the property, etc. 

Above all, you -must have legislation 
giving you authority to contract and 
make agreements between yourselves 
which can be enforced. These agree- 
ments. must be public and in case of 
tomplaint, passed upon by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; you 


niust have legislation providing that.no 
new railways ‘shall be built or new 
stock: and bonds issued, except with 
the approval of the Interstate Com- 
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merce> Commission. I know this will 
cause a storm among some railway 
promotors, but, gentlemen, you have 
got to submit and you might as well 
make up your minds now that you are 
no longer a private industry and he 
who is not prepared to manage his 
railway as a public institution in ac- 
cordance with law should resign and 
seek other business. 

A new evangel must be preached in 
reference to the railways; they must 
be placed upon a higher plane and in- 
stead of being considered by the ordi- 
nary people as pariahs, they must be 
considered by all as benefactors, and 
you who have struggled along so faith- 
fully during the past years, doing many 
things that have been criticised, but 
doing them only for your company, 
and not for your personal aggrandize- 
ment, you are the men to preach this 
new gospel and produce a higher and 
better condition of affairs. 

You would think today from the in- 
terviews emanating from Wall Street 
that the railways were ruined; you 
would think from the interviews of the 
politicians and the demagogues that 
railway honor had departed from this 
earth; you would think from the inter- 
views that you read in foreign papers, 
where probably the wish is the father 
of the thought, that the day of Ameri- 
can expansion and development had 
gone—that we were unable to manage 
such large affairs—but if you are faith- 
ful to your trust; if you have patience; 
if you have integrity, as I believe you 
have, you will outlive all these attacks 
—all these severe criticisms, and see a 
better day dawn for the railway inter- 
ests of this country, and for yourselves 
as managers of those interests. 

To.this end every man—whether a 
shipper or an individual—and every 
man who loves his country—every 
man who loves fair play—should join 
in alding and abetting. 


IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE. 

The annual meeting of the Iron and 
Steel Institute will be held at the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, London, 
May 9 and 10. At the first day’s meet- 
ing, the retiring president, R. A. Had- 
field, will induct to the chair the presi- 
dent-elect, Sir Hugh Bell, who will de- 
liver his inaugural address. The Bes- 
semer gold medal for 1907 will be pre- 
sented to J. A. Brinell, of Stockholm. 
Reports will be received and papers 
will be read and discussed. On the 
second day, the awards of the Andrew 
Carnegie gold medal and_ research 
scholarships for 1907 will be an- 
nounced, and papers will be read. In 
the evening, the annual dinner of the 
institute will be held in the grand hall 
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of the Hotel 'Cecil. The following is a 
list of the subjects of papers »which are 
expected to be submitted: “The: Use 
of Steam in Gas Producer’ Practice,” 
“Sentinel Pyrometérs and their’ Appli- 
cation to the Heat Treatment of Tool 
Steel,” “Induced; Draft with Hot Air 
Steel Works and 
Blast Furnace Boilers,” “The Influence 
of Process of Manufacture on Some of 
the Properties of Steel,” “The Distri- 
bution of Sulphur in ' Metal - Ingot 
Molds,” “Steel Making from High Sili- 
con Phosphoric Pig Iron -by the Basic 
“Steel Making 
from Pig Iron Containing Chromium, 
Nickel and Cobalt,” “Electrically Driv 
en Reversing Mills,” “The 
Ageing of Mild Steel,” “Carbon-Tungs 
ten Steels,” “The Nomenclature of Iron 
and Steel.” 

The council has accepted a cordial 
invitation to hold the autumn meeting 
of the institute in Vienna; Sept. 23, 
24 and 25. After the meeting, there 


will be alternative excursions to .Bo- 


Economizers for 


Béssemer' Process,” 


Rolling 


hemia and Syria, by invitation of the 
Prague Iron Industry Co. and the Aus- 
trian Alpine Mining Co. An invitation 
has also been received from the Wir 
kowitz Mining & Iron Works Co. to 
visit its works \ very successful 
meeting was held in the Austrian cap! 
tal 25 years ago. 

The council has decided to reprint 
Institute's 


the first volume of the 


Transactions, which will contain the 
presidential address delivered by the 
Duke of Devonshire on June 23, 1869, 
papers by Lowthian Bell and others, 
making a volume of 240 pages, with 26 
plates, which will be sold for 12 shil 


lings. 


Book on a Bulk Freight Steamer.— 
During the past three or four years it 
has become the practice of the steel 
making companies that have iron mines 
in the Lake. Superior country to con 
struct their own bulk freighters. The 
Marine Review has recently published 
a complete description of one of these 
freighters, the J. H. Sheadle. The de 
scription goes completely into the con 
struction of a boat, from the hull and 
machinery standpoint, but while tech 
nical in its nature, it is not without in 
The book is co 
piously illustrated and sells for fifty 
cents by the Penton Publishing Co 
It should be. of 
works. 


terest to the layman. 


interest to all steel 


S. Bayard Dod, president of. the 
board of trustees of Stevens Institute 
of Technology, Hoboken, N. J., died of 
heart failure, at his home in South 
Orange, N. J., at the age of 68 years. 
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AN OPEN HEARTH STEEL FOUNDRY. 


A MODERN PLANT FOR ACID OPEN HEARTH CASTINGS. 


New, Department of the National Foundry Co., Erie, Pa. 


STEEL foundry for the 


\ production of acid 







, open-hearth cast- 


_ings has been 
j}added to the gray 
iron plant of the 
National Foundry 
* Co., Erie, Pa. Not- 
withstanding the 


tremendous annual 


consumption of iron 
and steel by the manu- 
*facturers of the Erie district, and 


the natural advantages of the city as 


In designing the plant, the utiliza- 
tion of existing buildings was not een 
considered, as it manifest that 
structures intended for gray iron work 
are wholly unsuited for steel practice 


was 


A new building wa: planned with fa- 
cilities for handling all kinds of job- 
bing work, from the smallest section 
50,000 
and 


to castings weighing pounds. 
Head 


were carefully considered in the erection 


room, ventilation lighting 
of the buildings, which were designed 
by F. Felkel, architect, Pittsburg, and 
ample space provided for the erection 


which enters one end of the old build- 

ing. The arrangément of the crane 

runways is clearly shown in Fig. 3. 
Construction of the Building. 

The building, which is of steel con- 
struction sheathed with puddled char- 
divided into two 
bays This type of 
construction is somewhat unique ‘but 
was adopted with a view of eliminating 
one row of columns and provides an 
unbroken molding floor. The building 
is 331 feet long and 122 feet 6 inches 
wide. The height to the center af the 


coal iran sheets, is 


under one roof. 
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ic. 1.—Grounp PLAN, PLANT OF THE N ATIONAL Founpry ( 
an ore-receiving port, neither steel of additional furnaces, if required crane rail is 32 feet 6 inches, with a 
works nor blast furnaces have yet been Plant Arrangement. clearance of 8 feet, to the under side 
located within its confines, and the The steel foundry, a general view of the roof truss, while the extreme 
pouring of,the first heat on March 4 of which is shown in Fig. 4, is built height to the peak is 80 feet. The 


was an event of considerable local in- at right angles to the gray iron plant height to the top of the crane rail was 


terest, as it marked the initial produc- clear- 


which it connects at one end, as decided upon to allow ample 


indicated in the for the handling of large castings 
The crane runway’ from the gray iron and for the 
overhead charging machine to serve the 


with 


tion of steel in this important foundry ground plan, Fig. 1, anes 


Additional 


this venture, as it 


e center. interest is also at- future installation of an 


tached to reflects a department extends into the steel foun 


growing recognition among gray iron dry a distance of*15 feet under the open-hearth furnaces 

founders of the rapid replacement of main runway to facilitate the transfer In designing the building the pro- 
iron sections with steel and their in- of castings to the cleaning department blem of making the roof. trusses .over 
clination to equip to meet the chang- and their final disposition through the the two bays symmetrical way solved 


ing requirements of the trade. gray iron plant to the shipping track by making the width of the ventilators 
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27 feet 6 inches, the difference in the 
width of the two spans, which are 
75 feet and 47 feet 6 inches respective- 
ly. Owing to the width of the bays 
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Molding Floor. 
The main bay is used entirely as the 
molding floor and is commanded by 
three electric traveling cranes having 





Fic, 2—Open-HeartH FURNACE. 


between columns, the use of longitud- 
inal girders supporting the additional 
roof trusses’ was obviated by the adop- 
tion of a special system of purline gir- 
ders supporting intermediate rafters, 
which carry the balance of the purlines. 
Members in the plane of the lower 
chord were necessarily of extreme 
length, and are supported at interme- 
diate points, both vertically and hori- 
zontally. 

Two rows of windows extend the 
length of the building on either side 
and are somewhat more than the usual 
height above the ground. This ar- 
rangement was adopted as the foun- 
dry extends to the north line of the 
property, where it adjoins another 
plant, and to avoid the possibility of 
shutting off the light by future con- 
struction on this side, the windows 
were placed well above the ground 
level. The natural illumination, even 
on the darkest days, is ample, and for 
night work 14 Cooper Hewitt mercury 
vapor lights have been provided, which 
are located at a height of 40 feet above 
the floor and give a well-diffused light, 
eliminating all shadows. 

The ventilators in the gable extend 
the length of both sides of the build- 
ing and are operated from the foundry 
floor. The building is constructed to 
withstand the severest shocks, approxi- 
mately 700 tons of steel having been 
used in its erection. 





a span of 71 feet 8 inches, which were 
installed by the Morgan Engineering 
Co., Alliance, O. Two are of 30-ton 
capacity each and are equipped with 
5-ton auxiliary hoists, while the third 
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serves the annealing room, while the 
heavier cranes handle the ladles, flasks, 
molds, etc. In the smaller bay are 
located the open-hearth furnace, core 
and drying ovens, sand bins, mixer and 
core department. 

The stock yard is located between 
two standard gage tracks paralleling 
the furnace side of the plant. All of 
the incoming material in the form of 
sand, iron and scrap is unloaded from 
the track adjacent to the building and 
the other track, which can also serve 
the yard, is primarily used for the 
shipment of small castings and is con- 
veniently located for the loading of 
cars from the small casting cleaning 
department. A narrow gage track ex- 
tends through the stock yard on which 
the charging buggies operate and leads 
to the hoist tower which contains a 
5-ton Otis elevator for raising the pig 
iron and scrap to the charging floor 

Open-Hearth Furnace. 

The open-hearth furnace, Fig. 2, 
of the acid type, has a rated capacity 
of 20 tons, and was installed by Alex 
Laughlin & Co., Pittsburg. The fur 
nace foundation is concrete and as the 
masonry extends only 5 feet 8 inches 
below the floor, the furnace has been 
raised well above the ground level, 
which permits the filling of the ladles 
suspended from the cranes, and does 
away with ladle pits entirely. Oijl is 
used for fuel, the Kirkwood system 
having been installed by Tate, Jones 





Fic, 3—ARRANGEMENT OF THE CRANE RUNWAYS 


has a capacity of 15 tons. The latter, 
which can be operated at a high speed, 
is’ used almost entirely for transferring 
castings to the cleaning floor and also 


& Co., Pittsburg. Burners are located 
at either end of the furnace and are 
operated singly, the valves being re 
versed every fifteen minutes. The burn 
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ers when not in use are withdrawn 
as shown in Fig. 5, the air and oil 
pipes being hinged to permit the with- 
drawal of the burners when not in 
use. The furnace has also been built 
for the use of producer gas if a change 
to coal becomes necessary. The charg- 
ing platform, Fig. 5, is supported on 
heavy structural steel members and is 
provided with steel plate flooring. It 
is 64 x 46 feet in dimensions, and is 
raised to a height of 12 feet 6 inches 
above the foundry level. 

Melting stock is delivered to the 
charging floor on flat cars which are 
loaded in the stock yard, and after be- 
ing weighed on a scale opposite the 
elevator opening, are moved in front 
of the charging door where the ma- 
terial is unloaded by hand. To facili- 
tate the handling of pig metal 
large pieces of scrap a long bar rest- 
after 


and 


rollers is used, which, 
the furnace 


the burden is 


ing on 
being run 
a_ slight 
dropped. 
bution of stock three charging doors, 
each three feet wide, have been pro- 
vided. 
to the main bay, where the steel is 


into is given 


twist and 


To secure a uniform distri- 
The furnace spout extends in- 
tapped into 20-ton bottom pour ladles, 


the W. B. Pollock 


3y varying the size 


manufactured by 
Co., Youngstown. 
of the nozzles, either a light or heavy 
flow of metal can be had, thus adapt- 
ing a large capacity ladle to the pour- 
small or large molds. 


ing of either 


Provision has been made for the in- 
stallation of an overhead charging ma- 
chine and one will be added when the 
second built 


gage track from the stock yard like- 


furnace is The narrow 


wise extends into the foundry under- 
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GENERAL VIEW OF 
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neath the charging platform, a turn- 
table being provided on the elevator. 
This facilitates the movement of ma- 
terial into the plant from the yard. 
Drying Ovens. 

Two ovens for drying molds are lo- 
cated in the smaller bay near the open- 
hearth furnace. They are each 45 feet 
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The ovens are fired from the floor level 
at two points to secure a well diffused 
heat 
a pit underneath 


the ashes are removed from 
The ad- 


joins the annealing ovens, is built of 


and 
core oven 
brick and is 25 feet long, 10 feet wide 


and 7 feet 6 inches high. It contains 


one standard gage track on which the 


ef Coe 
bet feee 
es 


=» See8 


9 


Fic, 5—Open-HeartH FurRNACE CHARGING FLoor 


long, 10 feet wide and 12 feet high, 
built of brick with rails in the roof 
- having brick arches sprung between 
them. A standard gage track extends 
into each oven from the main bay, 
where the molds are placed on flat 
cars by means of cranes. Each oven 


has a capacity of five cars, which are 


operated by a cable haulage system 








MoLpDING 


THE FLOOR 


< es 2 oe es 


core buggies operate and is fired from 
the rear at only one point. One flue 
serves the three ovens, as indicated in 
Fig. 6. The core department is lo- 
cated between the sand bins and the 
drying ovens 

The sand bins, six in number, are 


divided by wooden partitions and have 


a capacity of two cars each. The sand 


is unloaded from cars on the inbound 


track which parallels this side of the 


building. The mixer is located in the 


smaller bay convenient to the sand 


bins and core d as shown in 


] 
i 


epartment, 
the ground plan, Fig. 2 

Sequence of Operations. 

is been planned for a 
After 


taken to 


The foundry h 


logical sequence of operations 


; 


the molds are made they are 


the drying ovens, if the sections are 


not to be cast in green sand, and after 
being removed are conveniently placed 


in the foundry for casting. After being 


shaken out they are conveyed by the 
cranes to the cleaning department, and 
if necessary, to the annealing ovens 


located in this section of the main bay 


[he shapers, cold saws, etc., which are 
operated by individual motors, have 
been placed underneath tl 5-ton 
crane runway f the gray iron foun 
Iry s shown i yw This has 

+) t ommands the 
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center aisle of this department, which 
has a width of 110 feet. It provides 
only limited head room, having a height 
of only 16 feet to the top of the crane 
rail and is 15 feet below the main run- 
way in the steel foundry. Swinging 
grinders are arranged in a row at one 
end of the plant and are driven by belts 
from a common shaft operated by a 
motor. The finishing department for 
cleaning small castings is located in a 
separate building, Fig. 2, and is 80 x 
30 feet. 
Annealing Furnace. 

The annealing furnace, shown in Figs. 
7 and 8, is 20 feet long, 10 feet wide 
and 7 feet high and is fired from two 
shown in the 


points at the side, as 


plan view. It contains three ports 6 


1" Tie Rody 
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Fic 6—Core AND DryING OVENS 





6” x 6” Port 


10"x 10” Port 
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Fic 7 —Cross Section ANNEALING FURNACE 


inches square on the firing side, and 
the same number, 10 inches square, on 
the opposite side. By this arrange- 
ment the heat is evenly diffused, mak- 


ing one side of the oven as hot as the 


other. The ovens were designed by 
W. A. Riddell, superintendent of the 
plant. 


Lifting and Sliding Doors. 
The 
through the large bay into the flask 


main crane runway extends 
yard, a distance of- 64 feet, as shown 
in Fig. 9. This arrangement permits 
the handling of heavy flasks by cranes. 
Lifting and sliding doors have been 
provided for the passage of the cranes 
into the yard which are decidedly novel 
in construction. The large center door 


shown in Fig. 10, provided for the 
passage of the crane load is 28 feet 9 
feet 


bearing 


inches high and 16 wide, and is 


mounted on roller wheels 
which operate on a narrow gage track. 
Its trussed steel frame is covered with 
sheets to conform with the sheathing 


of the remainder of the building. The 


lifting door provided for the passage 








long, 9 
closed 


runway on either 


of the crane bridge is 74 feet 


feet 6 inches high, and when 


rests on the crane 


door is elevated by wire 


side The 
which 
| 


sneaves, 


cables, attached at two points, 


pass over two sets of 20-inch 
counter-weighted slightly less 


To the 


and is 


than its own weight bottoms 


of the counterweights is attached an 
equalizing bar with a cable fastened 
to its center, which passes down to a 


winch on the floor. This arrangement 
permits one man to raise the door. To 
increase the lighting at this end of the 
plant the door has been covered with 
a translucent fabric. 
Power House. 
The house is 50 x 76 feet 4 


inches, of concrete block construction, 


power 


and has an iron roof. It is equipped 


with three 150-horsepower boilers and 
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Fic. 9 —Enp View or Steet Founpry SH 
PASSAGE OF 
a 300-horsepower 4-valve engine tut 
nished by the Erie City Iron Works 
The engine is direct connected to a 
200-kilowatt generator made by the 
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BESSEMER MEDAL AWARD. 


According to the Engineering Sup 


Times, the Bes 
semer Gold Medal for 1907 will be pre- 


plement of the London 


sented to Johan August Brinell, of 
Stockholm, at the forthcoming annual 
meeting of the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute Few metallurgists have done so 
much for the advancement of the met- 


steel as Mr 


researches have dealt 


his 
the 


allurgy of Brinell; 


chief with 
changes in texture on heating and cool 


ball 


hardness of 


well-known 
the 


th his 


ing steel and W 


test determin ng 


for 


metals 


School for Artisans.—Announcement 


is made that the seventh annual 


ses 
sion of the summer school for arti 
sans, held under the direction of the 
College of Engineering of the Univer 


























Burke Electric Co., Eri \ compound 
air compressor, having a capacity of 
830 cubic feet per minute, was fut 
nished by the Bury Compressor Co 
Erie. Oil pumps for the Kirkwood 
system are also located in the engine 
room and sunken oil tanks with a « 

pacity of 20,000 gallons are conveni 
ently located and are filled from cars 


[The pattern shop and pat 


by gravity 


t I I 
tern storage is 36 x 100 feet, and coke 
and sand sheds have also recently been 


added, will continue 


ye ' ' 
ine company 


the manutacture of gray iron castings 
melting about 40 tons per day, and 
will later use for this purpose the old 
plant on Cascade street, which it owns 


and which is temporarily occupied by 


the Cascade Foundry Co 
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STEEL FouNpDRY 


ELEVATION OF 


sity of Wisconsin, Madison, will begin 
June 24 and continue for a period of 
six weeks. Courses of study are of 
fered on the following subjects En 
gines and boilers, applied electricity, 
mechanical drawing and machine de 
sign, materials of construction, fuels 
nd lub nts, shop work and manual 
training The entire laboratory and 
shop equipment belonging to the col 
lege of engineering is used by the 
students in the summer school. The 
requirements for admission do not ex 
tend beyond working knowledge of 
English and arithmetic. The policy is 
to allow a large amount of individual 
work so that the student may take ad 
vantage ! the preparation he has 
btaines 


The New York Stat Assembly has 
passed the Stern bill which compels 
factories to keep surgical appliances 
and supplies ready for imstant use in 
case of accident 

. 
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THE UTILIZATION OF LABOR’. 





By Henry L. Gantt? 

In considering the subject of labor 
we must recognize the fact that in this 
country so long as a man conforms 
to the laws of the state, he has the 
right to govern his own conduct and 
to act in such a manner ag his inter- 
ests seem to indicate. 

Granting this, it follows that any 
scheme of management to be perma- 
nently successful must be beneficial alike 
to employer and employe, and neither 
the labor unions that regard their in- 
terests as essentially antagonistic to 
that of the employers, nor employers 
as'sociztions whose only effort is to 
oppose force by force, can ever effect 
a permanent solution of the problem 
of the proper relations between em- 
ployers and entployees. 

Advantages of Detail Study of Labor. 

Those who have given even super- 
ficial study to the subject of labor are 
beginning enormous 
gain that can be made in the efficiency 
of workmen if they are properly di- 
rected and- provided with proper ap- 
Few, however, have realized 


to realize the 


pliances. 
another fact of equal 
namely, that to maintain permanently 
this increase of efficiency the workman 
must be allowed a portion of the bene- 
fit derived from it. 


importance, 


To successfully obtain a high degree 
of efficiency, however, the same care- 
ful scientific analysis and investigation 
must be applied to every labor detail 
as the chemist or biologist applies to 
his work. Wherever this has been 
done, it has been found possible to re- 
duce expenses.and, at the same time, 
to increase wages, a condition satisfac- 
tory to both employer and employe. 

The great difficulty in instituting 
this method of dealing. with labor 
questions is that usually neither em- 
ployer nor employe has _ sufficient 
knowledge of the scientific method to 
realize either of the benefits to be de- 
rived from it. In general, their inclin- 
ation is to adhere to the methods with 
which they are familiar, and to dis- 
trust all others, even though their 
methods have failed to bring them ap- 
preciably nearer the solution of their 
problems, and the newer methods 
have produced results far more satis- 
factory than they even hoped for. 

A scientific investigation into the de- 
tails of a labor condition that has 
grown up unassisted by science has 
never yet failed to showthat econom- 
ies and improvements are feasible that 


1Abstract of an address to the senior class at 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Feb. 11, 1907. 


*Consulting Engineer, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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benefit both parties to an extent un- 
suspected by either. 

The scientific laboratory for the 
study of materials and forces origin- 
ally considered as belonging only to 
educational institutions, has recently 
become a recognized necessity in our 
large industries, and to it principally 
the great advance of recent years has 
been due. 

As yet, however, in but few cases 
has any definite attempt been made 
to study in a scientific manner the 
most efficient way of utilizing the hu- 
man labor. Of how much work of 
various kinds the ordinary man has 
done, we have many records, but of 
how much a man especially suited to 
any class of work can do, we have 
almost no knowledge. Enough study 
has been spent on the subject, how- 
ever, to determine that men especially 
suited to any particular kind of la- 
bor, if supplied with proper imple- 
ments and intelligently directed, can 
do on an average at least three times 
as much as the average workman does, 
if the limiting factor is physical exer- 
tion and, if assured proper compensa- 
tion, will do so day after day. 
Equitable Compensation of Labor. 

The only healthy industrial condi- 
tion is that in which the employer has 
the best men obtainable for his work, 
and the workman feels that his labor 
is being sold at the highest market 


price. The employer who insists on 


more service than he pays for, and 
the employe who demands_ excessive 
wages for his work, both lose in the 
long run. The former worries con- 
tinually about how to manage dis- 
satisfied workmen that are often on 
the verge of a_ strike, and in dull 
times the latter lives’ in 
dread that his emplover may no long- 
er be able to continue business and 


constant 


he may be out of work. 

Unless sufficient work goes with 
high wages, the result is apt to be 
disastrous to both employer and em- 
ploye. If we would have satisfactory 
workmen we must learn how to make 
their labor efficient, for it is to eff- 
cient labor only that high wages can 
be uniformly paid. Again, if a plant 
is badly laid out, contains inferior or 
antiquated machinery, or the manage- 
ment is inefficient, it may be impossi- 
ble for even the best workman to do 
an amount of work really entitling 
him to good wages. 

Any one of these and other causes 
may explain why a plant whose name 
for years has been a synonym for 
prosperity has gradually become less 
prosperous, until today it can scarcely 
hold its own by decreasing the 
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wages of its employes. The next stage 
of such plants is to close down indefi- 
nitely and to remain for years monu- 
ments to the shortsighted policy of 
their owners and the misfortune of 
their employes. 

The time to make provision against 
such a fate is not when sharp com- 
petition begins to show the need of it, 
but when prosperous times produce a 
large surplus of earnings. Out of such 
earnings ample provision should be 
made to take full advantage of all 
improvement in apparatus or man- 


When I 
speak of improving a plant, I do not 


agement that are available. 


necessarily mean enlarging it, but 
equipping it with the best and most 
efficient apparatus scientific investi- 
gation can suggest and ingenuity can 
devise. 

When I speak of improving the sys 
tem of management I mean the elim- 
ination of all elements of chance or 
accident and the accomplishment of 
all the ends desired in accordance 
with knowledge derived from a scien- 
tific investigation of everything down 
to the smallest detail of labor, for all 
misdirected effort is simply loss, and 
must be borne either by the employer 
or employe. 

In a proper system of management 
practically all loss of this character is 
eliminated, and the saving effected by 
this alone will usually pay all the ex- 
penses of the system and leave a 
handsome profit. 

Wheréver any attempt is made to 
do work economically the compensa- 
tion of the workman is based more or 
less accurately on the efficiency of his 
labor. Very fair success in doing this 
has been accomplished in day work by 
keeping an exact record of the work 
done each day by every man and by 
fixing his compensation accordingly. 
This method, however, falls very far 
short of the -highest efficiency, for 
very few workmen know the best way 
of doing a piece of work, and almost 
none have the ability to investigate 
different methods and select the best 
It often happens then that a man 
working as hard as he can falls very 
far short of what can be done on ac- 
count of employing inferior methods, 
inferior tools, or both. 

Setting a Task. 

We can never be certain that we 
have devised the best and most ef- 
ficient method of doing a piece of work 
until we have subjected our methods 
to the criticism of a complete scien- 
tific investigation. Many people who 


accustomed to seeing an 


have been 
operation performed in a certain way, 


or even to performing it in that way 
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for a number of years, imagine they 
know all 


mation that there may be some better 


about it, and resent the inti- 


way of doing it. Anybody, however, 
who carefully analyzes the sources of 
find that the 


either inherited, so to 


his methods will mass 
of them are 
from his predecessor, or copied 
find 


their real 


sp¢ ak, 
from his contemporaries. He will 
that he but little of 


consequently 


knows 


origin, and has no 


ground on which to base an opinion 


as to their efficiency 


Even such a simple operation as 


shoveling is done very economically 
in many places. The writer has seen 
the same shovel used for coal, ashes 
and shavings, and this when coke 


forks were available for the shavings. 
The foreman had apparently given the 


and content if 


subject no study was 
the men were at work. The idea, of 
working efficiently had never occurred 


to him This is, of course, an 


extreme case, but it is ae real 


one, and all degrees of efficiency 
exist between this and the case where 
each workman is provided with the 


proper implement and given a specific 


task for the accomplishment of what 
he is awarded extra compensation. 
Doing the Task. 
determined 


Having the amount of 


work that a man can do, we can us- 


ually get it done if we offer the prop- 


er wages for doing it, and furnish an 


instructor who will teach the work- 
men how to do it. If the best method 
is taught to a capable workman to 


whom good wages are paid for its 


successful operation it would seem 


that we had done enough to 


the work’s being done that way per- 
manently. Such, however, is not the 
fact, for while these conditions will 


result, 
but 


a fourth 


| _ 
desired 


usually produce the 


will not always maintain it, 


must be supplemented by 


conditon, namely; a distinct loss in 


wages on the part of the workman un- 


less certain degree of efficiency is 
maintained 


The 


definite degree of efficiency 


importance of maintaining a 
y is readily 
understood when we consider that a 
only its 
kind of 


any 


properly equipped plant has 


proper complement of each 


machine, and if the output of one 


falls below a certain amount the out- 


put of the whole plant is diminished in 
proportion and the profits fall off in 
a much greater ratio. This fact does 
not appeal to the workman who has 
made good wages for several days and 
concludes to take it easy for a while, 


unless he also feels the loss his go- 


ing easy causes his employer. 


best results the 


In order to get the 
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following four conditions are neces- 
Sary: 

1. Complete and exact knowledge 
of the best way of doing the work, 
proper appliances and materials. 2. 
An instructor competent and willing 
to teach the workman how to make 
use of this information 3. Wages 
for efficient work high enough to 


make a competent man feel that they 
are worth striving for. 4 <A distinct 
foss in wages in case a certain degree 
of efficiency is not maintained. 

These four conditions for efficient 


rst enunciated by Fred W. 


are understood 


work were 
Taylor, 
their 


and when they 
truth seems 


almast axiomatic. 


They are worthy of a very careful 


consideration 


These conditions are really the steps 
that must be taken to get any piece 
of work done efficiently: 

1. Learn how to do it right, and 


take 2. 
the 


how long it should Teach a 


workman to do it in manner and 


time set. 3. Award the workman greater 
compensation for doing it in the manner 
set than he can ordinarily earn 
Make the con- 
ich that if he fails to do 


other manner. 4. 
dit ons of pay si 
1e work either in the manner or time set 


| 
‘ 
he gets only his day’s pay. 


these steps one at a time 


Scientific Investigation. 


The first is a scientific investigation 


of how to do the work and how long 


it should take. The fact that any op- 


eration, no ma how complicated, 


can be resolved into a series of simple 


operations, is the key to the solution of 


many problems Study leads to the 
conclusion that complicated opera 
tions are always composed of a 
number of simple operations, and that 


elementary operations 


is often smaller than the number of 


rations of which they 


, 
complicated op¢ 


form the parts. The logical method, 
therefore, of studying a complicated 
operation is to study the simple opera- 
tions of which it is composed, a thor- 
orough knowledge of which will al- 
wavs thr \\ i g it deal o! light on 
the complex operation. Also, the time 
needed for 


performing any complex 


operation depends upon the time of 


performing the operation of 


The 


7 
Simpie 


which it is composed natural 


method, th of studying a complex 
operation is to study its component 
elementary operations. Such an _ in- 
vestigation divides itself into three 
parts, as follows An analysis of the 
operation into its elements; a study of 
these elements separately; a synthesis 
or putting together the results of our 
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This is recognized at once as sim- 
ply the ordinary scientific method of 
procedure when it is desired to make 
kind of an investigation, and it 
that until this 
was adopted science made practically 


any 


is well known method 


no progress. If it is desired to obtain 


the correct solution of any problem 
we must follow the well beaten paths 
of scientific investigation, which alone 
has 


even 


results. It 
that 
on ordinary day work a decided ad- 


have led to reliable 


been conclusively proven 


vantage can be gained by giving men 
instructions as to how to perform the 
work they are set to do. When these 
instructions are the result of scientific 
investigation, the gain in efficiency is 
highest 


usually beyond our expecta- 


tions 

It is well known that nearly every 
be, and in actual work 
is, performed in a number of different 


operation can 
ways; and it is self-evident that all of 
these ways are not equally efficient. Asa 
rule, some of the methods employed 
are so obviously inefficient that they 
may be discarded at once, but it is of- 
ten a problem of considerable difficul- 
ty to the best It is 
only by a scientific investigation that 


find out method. 
we can hope even to approximate the 
best solution of any problem. 

Fred W. Taylor, who was the pion- 
eer in this work of elementary time- 
study and rate-fixing which involves 
complete detailed instructions for do- 
ing work began on these lines in 1880, 
and soon became convinced that they 
large 

are 


usually paid, but as 


were correct He has fixed a 


number of rates, all of which 


lower than those 


he takes care to furnish the best im- 


plements for doing the work, and in- 


sists that the work shall be done as 
he instructs, the good men always 
make better wages than they can 
where they are allowed to do the 


work with the implements and in the 
manner they see fit. His piece rates, 


founded on careful investigation, and 


with an earnest attempt to do justice 
both to the employer and the employe, 
not 


greater output than 


have produced only a much 


any other method 
where have been 


in the works they 


introduced, but a much better feeling 
among the men towards their employ- 
fact that the 


twenty-six years a great many 


during past 


such 


ive been introduced, always 


with the same result, is a confirmation 


of the correctness of the principles on 
which they are based, and leads to the 
conclusion that a strict adherence to 
these p ples 1 a desire on the 
part of employers to do substantial 

stice to tl employes, would in a 
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short time materially lessen the an- 
tagonism between them and their 
workmen. 

To analyze every job and make out 
instructions as to how to. perform 
each of the elmentary operations re- 
quires a great deal of knowledge, much 
of which is difficult to acquire; but the 
results obtained by this method of 
working are so great that the ex- 
penditure to acquire the knowledge 
is comparatively insignificant. 

In the first column in the follow- 
ing table is given the time needed in 
the machine shop of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., to rough turn work before 
any study. had been made; in the sec- 
ond column is the time it took after 
the proper study had been made and 
the conditions -adjusted to meet the 
results of the study 

In the third column is given the ra- 
tios of work done per hour. The av- 


erage of these is 3.7. 
Hours. Hours 


4-inch U. S. navy gun tubes.. 21.56 5.4 4.0 
4-inch U. S. navy gun jackets. 35.15 7.1 5.0 
6-inch U. S. navy gun tubes.. 34.75 8.25 4.0 
8-inch U. S. navy gun tubes.. 35.00 8.00 4.4 
12-inch U. S. navy gun tubes.. 54.50 21.50 2.5 
12-inch U. S. navy gun jackets.123.70 43.33 2.6 


All the labor of handling pig iron, 
coal, coke, ore and open hearth melt- 
ting stock in the yard of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., was studied in the 
same manner and the amount done per 
man on piece work after the study 
averaged 3.2 times as much as was 
done before. 

In the Sayles’ Bleacheries where I 
am now at work, I find similar ra- 
tios. 

This means that whether the labor 
is that of a Pennsylvania Dutch work- 
man in a machihe shop, a Hungarian 
laborer handling stock in the yard of 
a steel works, Or a skilled cloth han- 
dler in a bleachery, the amount of 
work the average workman does un- 
der the ordinary conditions is only 
about one-third of what can be done 
by a proper workman under the best 
conditions. I could give other illus- 
trations of this ratio, which seems to 
be fairly uniform. When a man sets 
his own task, as he virtually does in 
ordinary day work, he usually does 
about one-third of what a good man 
fitted for the work can do under the 
best conditions. 

Instructions. 

As a result of our first step or our 
scientific investigation, in general, we 
find that it is possible to do about 
three times as much as is being done; 
the next problem is how to get it 
done. No matter how thoroughly con- 
vinced we may be of the proper meth- 
od of doing a piece of work and of 
the time it should take, we cannot 
compel a man to do it unless he is 
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convinced that in the long run it will 
be to his advantage. We must go 
about the work in such a manner that 
the workman will have confidence in 
us and feel that the compensation of- 
feréd will be permanent. 

When this condition of affairs is 
established we are ready to start a 
workman on the task, which, when 
properly set after an investigation, is 
such as can be done only by a skilled 
workman working at his best normaé 
speed 

The average workman will seldom 
be able at figst to do more than two- 
thirds of the task, and as a rule not 
more than one out of five will be able 
to perform the task at first. By con- 
Stant effort, however, the best work- 
man soon becomes efficient, and even 
the slower ones often learn to per- 
form tasks which for months seemed 
entirely beyond them. I dwell upon 
this subject for the task must be such 
as can only be performed by indus- 
trious, skilled workers 

If we have at hand such people that 
already have confidence in us and are 
willing to do as we ask, the problem 
of getting our task work started is 
easy. This, however, is frequently not 
the case, and a long course of training 
is necessary before we can teach even 
one workman to perform his task 
regularly, for workmen are very re- 
luctant to go through a course of 
training to get a reward, especially 
when they are being told on all sides, 
as is usually the case, that the high 
price offered will be cut as soon as 
they can earn it easily. 

Compensation of Labor. 

Buying labor is one of the most 
important operations in modern man- 
ufacturing, yet it is one that is given 
the least amount of study. Most 
shops have expert financiers, expert 
designers, expert salesmen and expert 
purchasing agents—for everything ex- 
cept labor. The buying of labor is 
usually left to people whose special 
work is something else, with the re- 
sult that it is usually done in a man- 
ner that is very unsatisfactory to buyer 
and seller. It is admitted to be the 
hardest problem we have to face in 
manufacturing today, and yet it is 
only considered when the manager 
“has time” or has “to take time,” or 
on account of “labor trouble.” The 
time to study this subject is not when 
labor trouble is brewing, but when 
things are running smoothly and em- 
ployer and employe have confidence 
in each other 

Men as a whole (not mechanics 
only) prefer to sell their time rather 
than their labor, and to perform in 
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that time the amount of labor they 
consider proper for the pay received. 
In other words, they prefer to work 
by the day and be themselves the 
judges of the amount of work they 
shall do in that day, thus fixing abso- 
lutely the price of labor without re- 
gard to the wishes of the employer 
who pays the bill 

While men prefer as a rule to sell 
their time and themselves determine 
the amount of work they will do in 
that time, a very large number of 
them are willing to do any reasonable 
amount of work the employer may 
specify in that time, provided only 
they are shown how it can be done 
and paid substantial amounts of mon- 
ey for doing it. The _ additional 
amount needed to make men do as 
much work as they can depends upon 
how hard or disagreeable the work 
is and varies from 20 to 100 per cent 
of their day rate. 

If the work is light and the work- 
man is not physically tired at the end 
of the day he will follow instructions 
and do all the work called for if he 
can earn from 20 to 30 per cent in 
addition to his usual day’s wages. If 
the work is severe and he is physi- 
cally tired at the end of the day he 
requires from 40 to 60 per cent addi- 
tional to make him do his work. If 
in addition to being physically tired 
he has been obliged to work under dis- 
agreeable conditions or in intense heat, 
he may require 70 per cent or even 
100 per cent additional 

These facts are derived from experi- 
ence and give us a key to the intelli- 
gent purchase of labor. For instance, 
if we wish to buy the amount of labor 
needed to accomplish a certain task, 
we must find out exactly and in detail 
the best method of doing the work, 
and then how many hours’ labor of 
a man suited to the task working at 
his best normal rate and by the meth- 
ods prescribed are needed to perform 
it 

This is simply getting up a set of 
specifications for the labor we wish to 
buy, and is directly comparable to a 
set of specifications for a machine or 
a machine tool. The man who buys 
the latter without specifications is of- 
ten disappointed even though the 
manufacturer may have tried earnest- 
ly to anticipate his wishes; and the 
man who buys the former under the 
same conditions has in the past al- 
most universally found that a revision 
of his contract price was necessary 
in a short time. The relative impor- 
tance of buying labor and machinery 
according to best knowledge we can 


get, and the best specifications we can 
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devise, is best illustrated by the fact 
that while the purchase price of a ma- 
chine may be changed whenever a 
new one is bought, that of the labor 
needed to do a piece of work should 
be practically permanent when it is 
once fixed. 

As I have said before few men can 
work up to these specifications, at 
first, if they are properly drawn, but 
many men will try if they are proper- 
ly instructed and assured of the ulti- 
mate permanent reward. 

Most men will not sacrifice their 
present wages to earn a higher reward 
in the future, and even if they were 
villing few men could afford t Ther 
fore, while they are learning to perform 
the task, they must then be able to 
earn their usual daily wages, and the 
reward for the accomplishment of th 
task must come in the form of a 
bonus over and above their daily 
wage 

For instance, if from our time 
study wé find that three hours is 
reasonable time for a job that has 
usually taken from five to ten hours, 
we set three hours as the time limit 
and pay the workman 1-3 more, or for 
four hours, if he does the work in 
three hours or less 

If he does it in exactly three hours 
he gets pay tor tour hours or an in 
crease of 33 1-3 per cent 

As before noted a proper task is al 
ways greater than the ordinary work 
man can perform at first, and must be 
such as only the most skilled 


can perform On the other hand, 
when the more skilled have been earn- 
ing their bonus for some time, and th« 
less skilled begin to realize that the 
prize is real and worth striving tor, 
they make-every effort to attain it 
and rapidly improve in skill 

This increase in efficiency makes 
the payment of high wages possible, 
and it may be added that without et 
ficient labor, permanent high wages 
cannot be paid indefinitely, for every 
wasteful operation, every mistake, ev 
ery useless move has to be paid for 
by somebody and in the long run the 
workman has to bear his share 

Good management, in which the 
number of mistakes is reduced to a 
minimum, and useless, or wasteful 
operations eliminated, is so different 
from poor management, in which no 
systematic. attempt is made to do 
away with these troubles, that a man 
who has always worked under the lat 
ter finds it extremely difficult to form 
a conception of the former. The best 
type of management is that in which 
all the available knowledge is utilized 


to plan all work, and when the work 


is done strictly in accordance’ with 
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the plans made. In other words, that 
management is best which utilizes la 
bor in the most efficient manner 
The best mechanical equipment of 
a plant that money can buy avails but 
little if labor is not properly utilized 
On the other hand, the efficient util 
ization of labor will often overcom 
the handicap of a very poor mechani 
cal equipment, and an engineer cat 
have no greater asset than the ability 


to handle labor efficiently 


A NOVEL ADVERTISING 
DEVICE. 
The accompanying illustration shows a 
novel advertising and selling device used 
by the Hanna Engineering Works, 820 
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ever, to call attention to the peculiar 
feature of the machine which is illus- 
trated by the “Silent Salesman.” This is 
that of a total die travel of four inches, 
3% inches is covered in the first six 
inches of the piston travel. The remain- 
ing six inches of travel of the piston 
causes the die to move forward the re- 


maining half inch. This brings a heavy: 
uniform, constant pressure upon the die, 
thus accomplishing with a pneumatic riv 


eter the same results attained with an 
hydraulic machine. This feature is clear- 
ly demonstrated by means of the model. 
the operation being clearly traced out by 
aid of the graduated scales upon the 

rt An examination of the 


lel 1 I the actiol of the 

















Ellston Ave., Chicago, to call attention 
to the well-known Hanna rivete [he 
device is known as the “Silent Salesman’ 
and consists of an aluminum working 
model illustrating the link motion which 
transmits the power from the air cylin 
der to the die of the riveting machine 
The model is mounted upon a_ board, 
and is mailed, free of expense, to a pros- 
pective customer accompanied by a Ilet- 
ter which purports to be the story of the 
model as told by itself. This letter sets 
forth the advantages and commendable 
features of the Hanna riveter, and in 


connection with the working model 


AUD 
trates very clearly the operations of the 
full-sized machine The model is built 
on a scale of 2 2 inches to the f ot and 


the sliding parts are graduated so as to 
show the relative motion of both the 
riveting die and the piston furnishing 
power! Che Hanna _ rivetet t 


known to require any extended descrip 





Steel Company Wins.—T! United 


states Curcurt ( irt ot Appe ils at 
New York has affirmed without opin 

n the judgment of the lower court 
in the case of the government against 
the Crucible Steel Co., a litigation that 
had been pending for almost a year 

he decision is a victory for the steel 
company s it upholds its protest 
igainst tl assessment of an extra 
duty r one ent p pound on cold 
rolled steel strips, levied be se the 
surface of the st da polish which 

< ile \ ured » the pro 
cess or ci 11 I It was ontend 
ed by the g t that the strips 
wert Dp sl l to |! then 
better than the grade of cold rolled 
steel, whi smoothed « nly, and that 
therefore, t extra duty was assess 
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THE UTILIZATION OF LOW GRADE FUEL IN GAS PRODUCERS:--II. 


The generation of gas in blast fur- 
naces and coke ovens, which represent 
the first stage of producer develop- 
ment, is a secondary or by-process ac- 
companying the respective main oper- 
ations of smelting the iron and of making 
coke by the destructive distillation of coal 
in retorts. It is interesting to observe 
how in the course of time the valua- 
tion of these by-product gases has 
gradually increased. In the iron in- 
dustry blast furnace gases have be- 
come the potential source of energy 
for driving all machinery required 
within the works to carry out the en- 
tire series of converting and finishing 
processes which transform the original 
ore into marketable steel products. 
When rightly used and husbanded they 
may even serve, in large scale opera- 
tions, for delivering power to outside 
consumers, provided that the latter are 
located within the commercial distri- 
bution radius of the central works. In 
the coke making industries where the 
power factor within the plant is an in- 
sigficant amount; coke oven gases, gen- 
erated in modern by-product ovens, 
are now distributed to neighboring 
districts either for heating, lighting or 
power purposes, and have thus become 
formidable competitors to the ordinary 
illuminating gas supply undertakings, 
which they will eventually wipe out. 
Together with the revenues obtained 
from other by-products which are 
gained through the p-ocess of purifi- 
cation, the sale of coke oven gases has 
become a principal source of income 
to the management of modern Euro- 
pean and American works. 

Advantages of Gas Producers. 

With the growing appreciation of 
the value and importance of gaseous 
by-products in the iron and coal in- 
dustries the idea has gradually forced 
itself upon the engineer and economist 
that the gasification of raw coal in 
producers and the utilization of the 
gases subsequent to their liberation 
for industrial purposes is a more all- 
around efficient mode of operation 
than is the direct burning of coal in 
furnaces or under steam boilers. Gas 
producers have found almost univer- 
sal adoption in metallurgical, ceramic, 
cement and other pursuits, and wher- 
ever a clean, regulable gas fire is pre- 
ferred for heating and smelting. The 
possibility of smoke prevention, of 
long distance transportation of the 
gas, and last, but not least, the possi- 
bility of employing inferior grades of 
coal in the combustion process have 
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largely aided to their rapid and gen- 
eral introduction. Even steam power 
is taking recourse to the gas producer 
furnace as the last remedy to keep 
pace with the ever-growing mode of 
generating power in gas engines di- 
rectly, and without the intervention of 
inefficient and passive machine parts, 
such as constitute the boiler equip- 
ment. 

It is a well demonstrated fact that 
gas firing, generally speaking, is more 
advantageous than grate firing. Yet 
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the gas generated in modern producers 
contains only from 70 to 75 per cent 
of the heat which is liberated through 
the direct combustion of coal, the rest 
being lost through radiation in the pro- 
ducer and through cooling in the over- 
flow ducts and transmission pipes. The 
superiority of gas firing is founded 
among other things, on the circum- 
stances that, with a surplus of air 
of only 20 or 30 per cent over 
what is theoretically needed, it is pos- 
sible to attain complete and smokeless 
combustion, while with direct grate 
firing the surplus of air must amount 
to from 100 to 250 per cent, in order 
to obtain the same good results. By 
far the greatest part of the heat which 
is liberated through the combustion 
process is lost on account of the high 
temperatures at which the burned 
products are permitted to leave the 
flues. Therefore, the larger the quan- 
tity of products of combustion per unit 
fuel the less efficient will be the utili- 
zation of the fuel. Another advantage 
of gas firing is that the waste heat can 
be used in a most simple and efficient 
manner for preheating gas, as well as 
air, before combustion: moreover, the 
capability of regulation is greater and 
the temperatures obtained can be kept 





more nearly even than is possible with 
grate firing, thereby securing greater 
regularity of product. 

Gas producers, whether used for 
heating or for power purposes, have 
therefore effected several tangible ad- 
vantages over the traditional methods 
of power generation. It should be re- 
membered, however, that by far the 
most far-reaching of all is the possi- 
bility presented to employ, for gasifi- 
cation in producers, low grade fuels 
such as hitherto escaped utilization en- 
tirely. The promoting effect which 
this remarkable achievement will ulti- 
mately have on the development and 
distribution of iron production, and on 
the development of al! industries which 
were formerlv restricted through the 
necessity of .employing high grade 
coals and through the unreliability of 
transportation conditions to certain 
narrow localities, can be imagined, 
though it is impossible to realize the 
ensuing results to their fullest meas- 
ure. 

What the writer submits in the fol- 
lowing is a critical discussion of those 
types of gas producers which have 
given satisfactory results in several 
years of continuous service, in Ger- 
many, operating on lignitic and peat 
fuels, mine culm, etc. To avoid misap- 
prehensions, it should be said that 
while lignite, peat and culm are ma- 
terials whose characteristics, though 
widely varying, with geographical lo- 
cation, are similar as concerns gasi- 
fication in producers almost all over 
the world, this is not the case with the 
gteat mass of ordinary bituminous 
coals. Thus there are not. in 
Europe bituminous coals which _ re- 
semble closely the bad caking va- 
riety which abounds in this coun- 
try. So it must not be imagined 
that bituminous coal producers which 
give satisfactory service with English 
or German coal will behave likewise with 
American. Many a firm laboring un- 
der that impression has had to pay 
for it very heavily. As was said, con- 
ditions are different with lignite and 
peat fuels, especially when they can 
be brought to a similar degree of mois- 
ture contents, or still better, when they 
are briquetted. As a matter of fact no 
more universally suitable fuel than 
brown coal briquettes is available for 
producer work, provided that they can 
be obtained in the smaller sizes. 

In order to understand the course of 
producer development. it must be re- 
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membered that tar, which is a by-prod- 
uct of the destructive distillation of 
coal in retorts, is a very undesirable 
element—for reasons that may be 
easily defined—if the gas is to be used 
for driving internal combustion en- 
gines. When the tarry vapors that are 
syspended in the gas are extracted by 
special separators outside the produc- 
er, then this separation represents a 
loss of from 4 to 10 per cent, depend- 
ing, of course, on the grade of coal 
used. If the tar is destroyed by super- 
heating within the producer, then the 
water vapor is decomposed together. 
with the tar-forming hydrocarbons, so 
that the gain is a douhle one. 

Construction of Lignite-Peat Pro- 

ducers. 

Turning now to the constructive 
principles of lignite-peat producers, it 
may be said that both fuels can be 
used in the same type of producer, but 
that the depth of the combustion zones 
must be properly adjusted to suit con- 
ditions. I shall omit discussing in de- 
tail the various earlier systems exist- 
ing on the continent, and which all 
have the common principle of generat- 
ing the gas in one producer and pass- 
ing it through a second column of in- 
candescent fuel, thereby burning up 
the tarry vapors or transforming them 
into stable gases. They all have this 
disadvantage, that two producers are 
necessary to do the work of one, and 
that manual or automatic labor is re- 
quired to perform the work of switch- 
ing the valves. 

The next step in producer evolution 
reveals a general tendency to first 
transform the coal into coke and to 
gasify it afterwards. The gases distill- 
ing from such process tend to form 
tarry products; therefore, the natural 
solution presents itself to guide these 
vapors through another incandescent 
zone, which is located not outside, but 
in the producer proper. Among the 
construction of this class may be men- 
tioned those of Boutillier and of Cross- 
ley Bros., the details of which are gen- 
erally known. Quite a number of 
makes show a very high column or 
zone of combustion the gas being 
drawn off in the middle of the height. 
The coal which lies above. the dis- 
charge duct is coked and the distilling 
gases forced either by steam jet or 
blower through a special pipe, either 
below or above the grate, so that in 
order to get to the main outlet, they 
must first pass through the incandes- 
cent zone resting on the grate. If the 
distilling vapors containing the greater 
part of the tarry products are dis- 
charged below the grate, they will 
mostly be burned up, though there is 
no appreciable loss of heat involved in 
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the process The carbon dioxide pro- 
duced is reduced to CO when passing 


through the incandescent zone, while 


the steam developed is spilt again into 
its components. When the distilling 
gases are made to enter above the 
grate, they cannot find the oxygen 
necessary for combustion and are 
therefore split up or transformed into 
permanent gases. 

Among the more remarkable pro 
ducers of this class may be mentioned 
the Daniels bituminous coal producer, 
built by the Light Pill Iron Works, 
Stroud, Gloucestershire the producer 
of the Societe Francaise de Construc- 
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types, the ordinary and the inverted 
producer, the latter drawing in the air 
at the top and discharging at the bot- 
tom, while in the double zone produc- 
er, air is drawn in both ways, from 
top and bottom, the gas being taken 
off midway between the two spheres 
of combustion. This combination has 
been adopted by several concerns both 
in Germany and France, where the 
greatest headway has been made in 
this field of gas power application. Of 
the more remarkable constructions may 
be mentioned the Lecauschez producer, 
consisting of three conical chambers, 
arranged one above the other. The 
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tion Mecanique in Paris, the Porter 
producer, the Fielding producer, and the 
Pintsch producer. The Fielding producer 
is shown in Fig. 1. 

All these constructions have the dis- 
advantage that they require means 
separate from the producer for gener- 
ating steam or artificial draught to con- 
vey the volatile gases under or above 
the grate; it is also difficult to so ad- 
just the respective action of the en- 
gine, sucking gas from the one side, 
and of the fan or jet aspirating or 
pressing from the other, that the an- 
tagonistic flows proceed without mu- 
tual interference. 

The Double Zone Producer. 

The latest and most successful step 
in producer development, and the one 
deserving our exclusive consideration, 
is that presented in the double com- 
bustion producer, having two zones of 
combustion, of which one is located 
at or near the top of the fuel charge, 
and the other above the grate as usual 
This construction has evolved from a 
natural combination of two well-known 


top space serves for storage; the mid- 
dle one contains the fuel, which is 
burning in the upper or outer layers 
that are exposed to the influx of the 
air. The lower chamber contains the 
fuel, which has gradually descended 
after being coked in the upper part of 
the producer.and is thoroughly ‘burned 
by the air entering through the grate 
just as in the ordinary suction coke 
producer. The distilling vapors pro- 
duced by the coke and coal at the top 
are drawn through the upper and in- 
candescent zone, whereby the greater 
part of the tarry constituents and 
heavy hydrocarbons are burned. After 
passing this zone, the upper (Siemens 
gases) are mixed with the Dowson 
gases ascending from below, and 
which are produced in the usual way 
with a mixture of steam taking part 
in the process. By mixing the gas 
from above with the hot gases from 
below, the tarry particles, which may 
have passed through the incandescent 
zone, without being consumed, are now 
superheated and transformed into sta- 
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ble or permanent gases which will not 


condense after leaving the producer 


proper. This producer has been suc- 
cessfully tried with Catalonic lignite, a 
fuel of which one ton will give out 


130 pounds of tar; it has only from 7 
to 10 per cent of ashes, and about 40 
per cent of volatile matter, of which 
10 per cent is water. 

Another producer of this class is the 
one built by Fichet & Heurty in Paris, 
and which shows the same general 
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3.—Deutz DovusLe 


ZONE PRODUCER. 


characteristics, but is more compli- 
cated and expensive to build 
The Koertnig Producer. 

The firm of Koerting Bros., Koertings- 
dorf near Hanover, has recently perfected 
a producer having two zones of combus- 
tion and two grates, one at the bottom, 
horizontal, as in all other cases; the 
one above is intended to prevent the 
upper zone from sinking down—which 


a fuel with high moisture ‘contents is 
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PRODUCER. 
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tical grates, which form thin pockets, 
serving to coke the fuel fed from above 
and to guide the distilling gases 
through the column of gasified fuel to 
the discharge duct. The Koerting pro- 
ducer is shown in Fig. 2 One advan- 
tage common to all double zone pro- 
ducers is that on account of the dou- 
ble combustion, no fuel or carbon is 
discharged through the grate un- 
burned, together with the ashes; while 
this is often the case with the ordinary, 
and especially with the inverted pro- 


ducer. To avoid such leakage, a very 


deep bed of ashes must be carried, 
which offers in the common type of 
producer great resistance to the air 


The 


system is so 


combustion 
perfect and 
that no re- 


passing through it. 
in the new 
the ashes so well burned 
volving grates or other means for dis- 


charging them are required. 


The Deutz Double Combustion Pro- 


ducer. 

By far the simplest of all these con- 
structions is the Deutz double combus- 
tion producer, which is equally applica- 
ble for lignite and peat, preferably in the 
form of briquettes 

The first attempt to gasify raw lig- 
nite and peat in producers was made 
as early as 1902 in Deutz and the sys- 
tem used 
type. The attained 
ceedingly gratifying and several of the 
early plants are still in active service, 


was the ordinary pressure 


results were ex- 


Operating on raw peat with 50 per cent 
water contents. However, pressure 
universally 
they 
should not be adopted in this country 
They are greater 
floor space and are more expensive in 
first and operating cost. The 
and the gas holder 


can be dis- 


plants have now been 


abandoned in Germany, and 


less safe, occupy 
separ- 
ate steam boiler 


are both apparatus which 
pensed with by superior measures. The 
advantages realized by inserting be- 
tween the producer and engine a fan 
whose output is automatically varied 
according to the plant load, thereby 
making the system more flexible and 
effective and the producer independent 
of the pulsations of the engine piston 
heating 


arrangement is preferably 


are known. Even for 


this 


pur- 
poses 
used. 

Therefore, all of the latest and larg- 


est installations are suction plants, 


running up to horsepower per 
unit. Another 


cessful pressure plants were abandoned 


1,000 
reascn why the suc 
is that the water emerging from scrub- 


bers, washers, and tar separators 1s 


very dirty, difficult to dispose of, and 
contains poisonous substances, which 


are apt to destroy an‘mal life in the 
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rivers or lakes wherein they are dis- 
charged. 

The latest type of Deutz double zone 
suction producer, which is shown in 
Figs. 3 and 4, has been running suc- 
cessfully for 
reached the imposing figure of 


some time, and has al- 
ready 
40 installations, aggregating a total ca 
pacity of 7,000 horsepower. 


The producer consists of a vertical 


shaft of rectangular section with 
rounded corners, which is closed at 
the bottom by a fixed grate. The top 


of the furnace is covered by a sliding 
hood running on rollers and having an 
opening for the admiss‘on of air. When 
feeding this 
pushed aside, but there is no danger of 


coal, cover has to be 


any gas escaping, as the air is con- 
tinuously drawn through the grate be 
through the admission pipe 
The 


performed once or twice in an 
The gas 


low and 


above operation of feeding has 


to be 
hour, unless it is automatic 


escapes through an opening in the gen- 


erator wall, which is located slightly 
below the middle of the producer 
shaft. There are several poke-holes 


provided at the sides and at the bot- 
tom end, while the interior of the pro- 
ducer can be thoroughly inspected and 
poked 
interfering 


from the top without appreciable 


with the working process 


proper Similarly the grate may be 


cleaned or inspected through doors pro 
and below it 


V ided al ove 


The working process is the same as 
before, and extremely sim- 
coked in the 


burned, so 


described 
The 


and 


coal is upper 
that a 


formed 


ple 
layers, partly 


zone of incandescent fuel is 
The distilling gases are drawn through 
this the 


are either burned or transformed into 


zone, whereby tarry vapors 
This process of permea- 
the 
through the lower layers, consisting of 
coke or rather of coa! which has been 


distilled, until they 


stable gases 


tion is continued when gas passes 


meet and mix with 


the gases ascending from below which 


have been generated by the air pass- 


ing through the incandescent layers of 


coke resting on the grate. By the mix 


ing of the gases the rest of the un- 
stable compounds are superheated and 
made permanent [he process is so 


means of cleaning 


coke 


provided with a water spray 


that the 


only of 


effective 


consists one scrubber 
setween 
producer and scrubber, the water seal 
is inserted, having a splash overflow, 
which serves to absorb the dust that is 
A fan Is ar- 


which 


drawn off with the gases 
behind the scrubber 
serves for starting 
run continuously if higher engine out- 


ranged 
purposes, or it is 


valve is 


scrub 


put is desired. A three-way 


inserted at the branch between 
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ber and engine, in order to be able to 
blow off the the chimney 
when stopping 


gases into 


and starting 
-ontains so 


be 


Ordinary raw lignite 
that no 


sufficient to 


much water steam need 


added. It is have some 
water in the ash pit under the grate, in 
order to prevent the fine ash dust mix 
with the 
Tests of the Deutz Producer. 

An test 
producer and 
the 


was lignite briquettes, 
| 


gases 


ing 


this 


gave 


endurance made with 
hours 


fuel 


lasting 321 
The 


having a 


following results used 


calor- 
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ducer. remains in the condition of sta- 


bility, and gives a purer gas than 

when disturbed by shutting down. 
Another test was made with raw 

lignite from Brux, having a calorific 


value of 9,190 B. T. U. per pound, and 
containing 22.45 per cent of water, and 
4.38 per cent of ash, and costing $2.25 
The engine was 
load of 66 horse- 
at 144 revolutions per min- 


per ton delivered 


run at an average 
power and 
ute. The consumption was found to be 
1.19 pound per brake horsepower-hour 


At a load of 100 horsepower and 180 
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er-hour including all | was found 


sses 
to be 1.46 pounds. The vacuum aver 


aged 3.5 inches; the gas was examined 


several times and showed some dust, 
but almost no tar Clinkers were re 
moved every six hours This opera 
tion had no influence on the quiet 


} 


running of the Che 


was easily cleaned of the dust which is 


engines water 


carried off by the gases; The resist 
ance of the washer remairied below 
two inches of water, and showed no 
appreciable influence on the output of 


con 


Ss kept 


while the 


load wi: 
stantly at 81.3 he rsepower, 


revolutions averaged 180.5 per minute 


When inspecting the engine, it was 
found that the plant could have been 
run much longer w'thout requiring 


any cleaning. In continuous operation 


possible t even better re 


than here recorded is the pro 


A third test made on a plant of 300 


horsepowef, with lignite briquettes, hav- 
ing a heat value of 9,170 B. T. U. per 
pound, and containing 13 per cent of 
ash, gave the consumption per brake 
horsepower-hour of 1.15 pounds. Fig 
5 gives the graphic representation of 
the performance of the Deutz pro- 
ducer > 

The best result known to the author 
that has been so far obtained on the 


continent with a modern steam plant 
locomobile with superheat) 


fuel and 


load con- 


compound 


and working with the same 


under the same and 


capac ty 


ditions, is 2.46 pounds per brake horse- 
power-hour, which is more than 
double the amount consumed in the 
gas plant 

That much to the efficiencies that 


have been realized Now to the oper- 
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ative conditions and difficulties which 
exist with gas producer plants. 
Operating Conditions and Difficulties. 

The temperature of the incandes- 
cent reducing zone, the closeness of 
contact between the tarry vapors and 
the incandescent material, and the 
duration of contact exercise an appre- 
ciable influence on the effectiveness of 
tar destruction. These three factors 
are in turn dependent on the special 
characteristics of the fuel used, further, 
on the cond&tions of operation, and be- 
fore all on the rate of gasification or 
speed of driving. If the fuel is of the 
kind that is apt to stick to the walls, or 
if it forms arches of big lumps, or if it 
cracks leaving open wide fissures or 
gaps through which the gas can es- 
cape unobstructedly, then an intimate 
contact between the volatile gas and 
the reducing fuel is not possible. If 
the engine runs for a _ considerable 
time at a light load, the temperature 
of the reducing zone will go down. If 
on the other hand, the load is a heavy 
one, then the rate of gasification is 
very rapid and the speed of gas flow is 
very high. Consequently, the time 
available for the incandescent zone to 
act on the tarry vapors is insufficient. 
To secure good results the rate of gas- 
ification should be kept as nearly con- 
stant “as possible. This can be done, be- 
sides by other means, through by-passing 
at the lower loads the gas drawn off by 
the fan back into the producer where it 
is consumed again. 

A fluctuating moisture content of 
the fuel influences the temperature of 
the decomposition zone. Load varia- 
tions are apt to shift that zone either 
higher up in the fuel column when the 
suction effect is weak, or lower down 
when the engine or fan is drawing 
hard. The chances of decomposition 
are changed accordingly. A _ similar 
effect is traceable to sudden drops or 
changes of location of the fuel mate- 
rial, such as are produced either by 
poking from above, or by drawing 
ashes irregularly below, or by other 
manipulations. 

The decomposition of the tar is, 
therefore, dependent on many variable 
factors which must be considered and 
met in order to secure good results. 
Of course, the proper design of the 
producer has a great deal to do with 
this question, but it cannot be denied 
that at low loads the tar destruction 
is less effective than it is at the higher 
ranges, even if the same kind of fuel is 
used throughout the run. 


Lignite and peat briquettes are the | 


most desirable fuels to use in the 
double zone process, on account of the 
regularity of form and composition. 
The employment, in this type of pro- 
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ducer, of raw fuels containing a great 
deal of water requires skilled attend- 
ance, which is more difficult and costly 
to procure in this country than it is 
abroad. When using raw fuels of the 
lignite and peat class it is advisable to 
insert in the shaft a second grate for 
resting the upper layers of the charge 
and enabling the formation of an in- 
candescent zone, since otherwise the 
charge will sink down too suddenly. 

One plant in Meuselwitz, Germany, 
is working successfully with raw lig- 
nite containing 40 per cent of water. 
Peat is equally applicable and has been 
burned successfully even with as high 
water contents as 50 per cent. Ordin- 
ary bituminous coal, which does not 
cake excessively may also be_ used, 
though, of course, the usual means for 
generating steam have to be added. As 
was said, low grade bituminous coal 
has not given complete satisfactidn. 
The trouble is that in the upper zone 
of gasification such fuel is apt to cake 
and form big solid lumps which have 
to be destroyed by poking. But the 
difficulties to gasify fuels of powder- 
ous and granular composition have 
been successfully overcome in produc- 
ers of similar type. There are plants 
of 100 horsepower units working sat- 
isfactorily in Insterburg, where the fuel 
which settles down in the. smoke box 
of locomotives is utilized, consisting of 
grains of from o to 7 millimeter size 
and containing from 15 to 20 per cent 
of ash. 


Utilization of Garbage and Waste. 

Similarly, the gasification of city 
garbage and sewage has been success- 
fully carried out, and plants of this 
kind are working in Koepenik near 
Berlin and in Dresden. The method 
consists in admixing to the garbage 
and sewage in the city pipes a small 
percentage of powdered lignite, which 
absorbs the humus particles of the 
waste and certain ferro-aluminum and 
magnesia salts to destroy such mole- 
cules as resist absorption. The solid 
part of the mixture is then allowed to 
settle down in ponds, is dried after- 
wards and burned in the producer. 
With this method, we can generate one 
brake horsepower-hour from 4.4 
pounds of garbage and sewage. A 
city of 50,000 inhabitants produces 
daily about 25,000 pounds of waste 
products, from which can be generated 
6,000 horsepower-hours or _ 1,460,000 
kilowatt hours a year. 

For inferior grades of bituminous 
coal, as well as for slack fuel, residues 
and refuse, such as is found in coal 
mines and iron smelting plants, the 
above system is not recommended. 
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A -HINT FOR WRITERS AND 
PROOF READERS. 


Editor of THE IRonN Trave Review: 

For several years during which the 
writer held a position on the editorial 
staff of an engineering periodical and 
it was part of his duty to revise the 
manuscripts offered by engineers for 
publication, he was impressed with 
the fact that the grammatical error 
most commonly made by engineering 
writers was the use of a singular verb 
with the plural noun “data.” Such 
expressions as “this data,” “much 
data,” “little data,” instead of “these 
data,” “many data,” “few data,” were 
also quite common. 

The use of “data is” has become so 
common lately in technical papers, 
and even in books written by engi- 
neers, that it is apparent that proof 
readers as well as engineers need 
some elementary instruction in the 
proper use of the language and espe- 
cially in regard to the plural form of 
nouns taken directly from Latin and 
Greek, such as datum and phenomenon. 
The expression “memoranda is,” “phe- 
nomena is,” “strata is,” are sometimes 
seen in print in journals which other- 
wise generally use good English. 

All the dictionaries give the word as 
the plural of datum. No good writer 
ever uses the expression “data is,” and 
no good proof reader ever passes it. 
I enclose a list of some words taken 
into our language directly from the 
Latin or Greek with their singular and 
plural forms. 

WILirAM KENT. 

Syracuse, April 12. 


List of Words Taken Directly Into 
the English Language From the 
Latin or Greek. 


Singular. Plural. 
datum data 
focus foci 
genus genera 
nebula nebulae 
phenomenon -henomena 
alumnus alumni 
alumna alumnae 
larva larvae 
stratum strata 
terminus termini 
fungus fungi 
effuvium effluvia 
vertebra vertebrae 
erratum errata 
cactus cacti 
radius radii 
medium media 


memoranda 
automata 


memorandum 
automaton 


formula formulae 
bacterium bacteria 
curriculum curricula 
. criterion criteria 
stadium stadia 


The National Iron & Wire Co., Cleve- 
land, has been awarded the contract to 
furnish 800 tons of structural material 
for the large addition which the National 
Acme Mfg. Co. is erecting to its plant 
in that city. 


| AREER <A ANON ie etme 
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GENERAL VIEW 


oF ATIKOKAN [RON Co.’s PLANT, Port. ARTHUR, ONT. 


PLANT OF THE ATIKOKAN IRON CO., PORT ARTHUR, ONT. 


Considerable attention has been giv- 
en during recent years to the exten- 
sive deposits of magnetic iron ore 
which exist in the province of Ontario, 
Canada, Arthur. Var- 


ious projects have been advanced for 


north of Port 


the development of these deposits but 


the first to enter the field as an oper- 
ating company is the Atikokan Iron 
Co., Ltd., of Port Arthur. The ore 


properties owned by this company are 
to least 5,000,000 


tons, the deposits being well situated 


known contain at 


for mining and transportation. The 
ore body consists of several veins 
varying in sulphur and _ phosphorus 


content. Some of the veins carry ore 


which can be used in the blast furnace 


without roasting, while other veins 


will roasting before they can 
be utilized. 

The the 
pany has in view have been begun by 
the of a blast 


and auxiliary equipment at 


require 


developments which com- 
furnace plant 
Port Ar- 


The works are now approaching 
PI is 


erection 


thur. 
completion and it is expected that the 
be 


early summer. 


furnace will placed in operation 


during the 


. 





The plant is located at Port Arthur, 
Ontario, 


blast furnace, roasting kilns and coke 


Canada, and comprises a 


ovens, the general arrangement being 


shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, 

The advantages of roasting mag- 
netic ores, whether they contain sul 


phur or not, having been determined at 


the Wharton furnaces in New Jersey, 
it was deemed advisable by the com 
pany to provide roasting kilns of a 
capacity sufficient to treat all the ore 
supply required by the furnace. The 
type of roaster adopted is that in use 
by the Wharton furnaces, the Leban- 
on furnaces in Pennsylvania, Bolckow, 
Vaughan & Co., Ltd., of England and 

el Works 


the Frodingham Iron & Ste 
in England 
The 


is the 


fuel used in this type of roaster 
con- 
the 


engines, 


waste gas of the furnace, a 


dition which renders necessary 


of 


economical 
to 


adoption 


etc., in order Save gas at 


plant The 


pumps, 
the 


sumed 


power gases are 
combustion 


of 


in a chamber; 


products combustion 


passing 


through the ore to the chimney cham- 
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ber from whence they are drawn by 
an exhaust fan delivering into a chim- 


ney. The use of the exhaust fan for 
creating the draft enables the latter 
to be varied according as the ore to 


be roasted is coarse or fine, the latter 


requiring a greater draft than the for- 


mer. In the design adopted at Port 
Arthur, the ore is clevated to the top 
of the roaster by means of a _ skip 
hoist, discharged into an automatic 
railway truck of the Mead-Morrison 
type and thence delivered in bins on 
top of the roaster. The ore 
self feeds” from the bins. into the 


the roasted 


roaster at the bot- 


roasting chambers as ore 
is drawn out of the 
Bins are also provided at the bot- 


of 


tom 


tom each chamber, the ore 


roasting 
being delivered therefrom into electri- 


cally operated stock transfer cars 


which in turn deliver the roasted ore 
to the furnace skip hoist. The bot- 
tom of the roaster is also designed so 
as to permit the delivery of roasted 
ore into ordinary railway cars for 
shipment. The roaster and equipment 
are arranged to permit § additional 


roasting chambers being erected at a 
#) 
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plant of cok« 
cal litions, th 


to be the most desir 


con 


twelve feet three inches 
working platform being 
ten inches above 
is delivered to the w 
coal pockets being 
the 
larries leading to nd 
ovens as indicated ll 


loaded on special 1 


} } 1; 


transferred over and 
the C ke bins in 
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its equipment ts 
4 comparatively 
the plant will be capabl 
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ing horizontal engine built by the 


increase the capacity to 200 tons per Southwark Foundry & Machine Co 
day for its s d blast rhe design of the engine is such that 
e - ] 
is Mas e prop amatas f the either the high or the low pressure 
modern nstructi f steel shell side of the engine m iy be operated as 
( ric 1 n st 11 col nuns the bos! an independent engin The air sup 
7 | r 
being furnished with bronze cooling Ply to the engine is taken from the 
plates the Scott design The fur outside of the engine house. The con 
nace charging apparatus consists of a denser is arranged to operate with the 
double. skip hoist and a sealed top of Waste water discharged from the fur 
the Roberts revolving type. The tur nace and stoves or with lake water 
nace is 75 feet in height and is at pres The water circulating and boiler feed 
ent lined to 14 t diameter at the Pumps are both in duplicate 
bosh and eight iT t six i | s diame Vhs stock bin equipment consists of 
ter at the | th The construction of ne large coke bin discharging directly 
the furnace ill however permit nto the furnace skip cans and five bins 
bosh of 17 feet diamet 1d a hearth to discharge into an electrically operated 
of 11 feet diameter transter weigh car w h delivers the 
The hot. blast nment sts f mip | As before 
i . ; ; ; ; | 
i I Cat i » transports 
three Roberts-Cowper stoves, 18 feet | 
ar ; isted ec! m the roaster to th 
diameter and 70 feet in height , 
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being sufficient to provide against inter- 
ruptions in the operation of the roaster. 
As distributed, the storage capacity of 
the bins in the stock house will be as fol- 
lows: Coke 250 tons; ore 500 tons; 
limestone, 175 tons. 

The bin gates are of the pivoted type, 
operated by levers carried on the trans- 
fer car, thus avoiding the expense and 
complication of separate levers at each 
gate. Both the furnace and roaster skip 
hoists are operated by steam engines. 

It has been the intention to build a 
of being operated in 


plant capable 





the most economical manner. Fuel 
and labor economy are naturally im- 
portant elements in a manufacturing 
plant so far removed from the centers 
of population and it is believed that 
these requirements been fully 
satisfied within the natural limits of 


the problem. 


have 


The plant has been built under the 
designs and inspection of Frank C. 
Roberts & Co, of Philadelphia, 
the construction being carried on un- 
der the supervision of Robert R. Jones, 
superintendent. The officers of the 
company are as follows: President, D. 
D. Mann; vice president and manager, 
J. C. Hunter; secretary, R. M. Hunter; 
treasurer, Hugh Sutherland. The di- 
rectors are William Mackenzie, pres- 
ident Canadian Northern railway, Tor- 


onto; D. D. Mann, vice president 
Canadian Northern railway; L. A. 


Lash, counsel Canadian Northern rail- 





‘to manufacture the 
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way; Hugh Sutherland, Canadian 
Northern railway, Winnipeg; A. Stam- 
ford White, A. S. White & Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; J. W. deC. O’Grady, general man- 
ager Northern Bank, Winnipeg; R. M. 
Hunter, J. C. & R. M. Hunter, Duluth, 


Minn.; J. C. Hunter, Port Arthur. 


A NEW GAS ENGINE, 


A new gas engine has recently been 
placed on the market by the Lazier 
Ga: Engine Co., Buffalo, N. Y. It is 


the design of Arthur A. Lazier, form- 


Enp Section, LAzrer GAs ENGINE. 


erly of the Lazier Engine Co. He 
recently disposed of his entire inter- 
est in that company and withdrew to 
organize the Lazier Gas Engine Co. 
illus- 


In the engine illus- 


engine 
trated herewith. 
trated in Figs. 1 and 2, the valves are 
operated mechanically and a double 
system of ignition is employed. This is 
so arranged as to be run either separ- 
ately or in combination and the time 
of firing the charge can be changed 
while the engine is in operation. 
Another feature of the engine is 
that the cams and cam shaft run in oil 
but are in plain sight of the operator 
at all times. The gears employed on 
the cam shaft are spiral gears running 
in oil, insuring noiseless operation. 
An extended take-up is provided on 
the connecting rod to compensate for 
splash system of 
and all the 


lost motion. A 
lubrication is employed 
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engines are provided with automatic 
self starters. 

The engine is designed to operate 
on any kind of fuel—alcohol, 
sene, distillate, illuminating gas or 
producer gas. The engine is made in 
all sizes from 2 to 300 horsepower | 

! 





kero- 


Will Visit Plant.—The latest addi- 
tion to the present manufacturing ca- 
pacity of the factories of the S. Ober- 
mayer Co., Cincinnati, is its new plant 
at Rillton, Pa. This addition makes 
a total’ of five factories now 


operated by the company for the man- 


being 


ufacture of foundry facings and sup- 
plies located at Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Pittsburg, Rillton 
The town of Rillton is only a short 
distance out of Pittsburg, and is lo- 
cated right in the heart of the West- 
at-the line of the 


Larimer, Pa., and 


moreland district 





Fic. 2—Sip—e ELevATIOoN AND SECTION, 
LAZIER GAs ENGINE. 
Pennsylvania railroad. As guests of 


the Obermayer Co., the Pittsburg 


Foundrymen’s Association will hav« 


the opportunity in June of inspecting 
the modern plant at Rillton. A spe 
cial train has been chartered to take 
the foundrymen to the plant and the 
trip promises to be a most enjoyable 
one 

The Caldwell Bit & Tool Co., Ltd. 
of Toronto, has 
with $50,000 


been incorporated 
capital, the provisional 
directors being Charles A. Seguin, 
Wm. F. McRae, James C. Mitchell, 
Chas. W. Mitchell and Wm. Kelly. 


Anson F. Harrold, 
American Transformer Co. of Newark, 
N. J., died recently at Barrington, R. I 
He was the inventor of the electrical 


president of the 


transformer manufactured by the comp 
pany, of which he was the head 
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EXPENSE: DEPARTMENTAL heat and electric light service on a ifacturing expe mse and no entries 





s : 
DISTRIBUTION.’ basis of space and lamps respect ly. ld be made unti] the figures are 
- . Under the maintenar group wt 
By F. E. WEBNER? have, first, factory buildings which « 


When the manufacturing expense be spread over the several departments FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNI- 
j has been analyzed to the various and on a basis of space occupK 1; powel! TIES. 








‘ " lant na te: niané ne | . r . ‘ 7 enecti eo : 
: several accounts composing -t each ol plant and electric plat spread : : i pective foreign / 
, wt ; = : 7. P T re tur ed by American consuls : 
| such accounts will need to be taken in uy Over Gepartiner im the prop t ernment Bureau of Manufactures, 
Lick +} 9 ; ‘ ] f+ . ) t rye ‘ ‘ nd abor hose 
| dependently and subdivided over the mn which they r el k , : , day ~ 
| - , ; : é r 1 te« ire on file 
' departments benefited by sucl clas of hangers, and beiting I dist ted O1 t f M factures, Washington, 
a a : ae: - = ' , » | Ir g f ’ esses réfer to the ’ 
expense lo accomplish this a_ sheet al isis Of money “G, « 
with a number of columns can be util same with the machin tools, a I s—An American con 
, ™ _ we * , bs ' taole oe nd templat : s ‘furt s t \me country furnishes 
ized; the first column to show the total tools, Jigs and ipiates, shop 1 the ad es of 1 ficials and building 
amounts of the several classifications ture al hxtures and miscellar contract necte wit » new railway 
. ‘ as le ees eee cor t t ‘ 1 tter iid be addressed 
and the remaining columns to be given shop juipment, 1 te é t | relative to se 6 a materials and sup 
; , ‘ harced nm 4¢) _ phe 
the various and several departments : ged on Pp ' 9 
to the - | No & I ma ery An American 
of the works which, the writer sus ts, : cons i a irge Spanf®h-American city, 
’ = , __ ' ' ‘ , ‘ \ re r stear laundries have yet been 
} 1 as le 1 is Ossip onirorn ict t iCp!l I i ie \\ } ‘ . . . 
should, a neariy a Pp wie, ( iI m } established, furt es the address of a busi 


to the following: 1, Casting cleaning rst, 1 hit tool 1 in that cor ne man who is willing to take an agency 
> 2 4 ture , pie fi ‘ —— , ' the sale of American laundry machinery 


2, planing; 





, h g equi It is the 
chines (hand and automatic); 35, lathe t what I tag i yt tior ention of an Asiatic cor to at once 
1 ' ‘ t factories at several « or manufac 
6, milling / drilling 8, chasing } * t ! k i wh it had thought 

. ‘ nt . : ‘rT | 

; ‘ . . . . £ : | pean system, wil C 
‘ gt nding 10 polishing 1] ‘ ng and hat is pure at ng ‘ ne pr p ‘ ; . . = ‘ " i con 
assembling; 12, painting tion th writer will not het tt pt t N B23 W l-working machinery Consul 
, , , | tliy ‘ ¢ ’ Pe 4 Gebhard Will: f St. Johns, sends the 
Lhe basis for distribution reltwee ‘ . . ~~» s name fa new pany ist organized to 
1 hat ' 1 . ‘ r niar — manufacture har i flooring né 

departments must necessarily differ a ro own ver Pp i “ , , Mooring, and hammer 
t hatchet handles, nd is in the market for 
cording to the nat | he class i ) I hinery M W h also furnishes a 

‘ . : ‘ ‘ tere md teewers « ox 
tion and a brief itline is here given irge for no mort r no iess than , allies ile : oer 

g I er) 

as to the various methods which m: for tl 1 i department N 824 Agricultur implements. —Consul 
t General 7 Se |] n Gafiney reports that the 
be used Executiv es 1 ex \ t ~ ( farmer ht} gh conservative, is 

7 ‘ ‘ 4 . ‘ wr . ! ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ > ; ' , ] eT 7 r t t ’ » Sir y >t 
penses should be charged on a basis of ot t { ( l ‘ ance of using efficient 
' Gage . implements, and that there is a large field 
average productive hours used in the not be disturbed ul new ichines ar for these in Germas especially for those 
; : — , suited to sn farms Mr. Gaffney furnishes 

1S é rtments is ompar t the hued I nees I » iS, - d . 
various departments as compared to th e ame of the irgest manufacturer and 





total number of productive hours in patterns, jigs and emplat icLory igent for agricultural implements in Dres 


the entire plant for the period. Su lings, power plant ie. a dis - ans 





y Coal-weighing machines The 

perintendents’ time can be charged in t ed le hi plan . ial General Agency (Limited), post 
: fice box 784, Pretoria, South Africa, writes 

like manner or on a basis of efhciency nade maint ws t the Soutl ifrican Export Ga 
. : : : 11 sette \ hall be A ceive catalog 
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’ . , : ' . af F — itt t t s¢ use when cde ering coal in Eng 

a great deal oft watching and instruct OWN power pial <M ane > 6 ar The compulsory weighing of coal on de 
ing. Draughtsmen can be charged on est on imyestment) which be eq livery will shortly be adopted here, owing to 


- ' , , the Weights and Measures Act coming into 
an arbitrary divisio1 ised on.past ex spréa@’ Gmethe basis of sj sed, force 
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NEW ENGLAND INDUSTRIES. 
(Special Correspondence.) 

Worcester, Mass., April 24—J. B. 
Stewart, superintendent of the Boston & 
Albany railroad, is to retire from rail- 
roading to become president of a Boston 
company, that will engage in the manu- 
facture of a new, practically frictionless, 
copper bearing for machinery. This new 
bearing is a result of a valuable discovery 
of a process of treating copper to give it 
high tensile strength as well as quality to 
resist wear. Actual tests on locomotives 
and stationary engines show that the 
product is practically frictionless, mak- 
ing it invaluable for bearings. When 
questioned about the matter, Mr. Stew- 
art said: “There is no alloy in it. It 
is pure copper. An engine bearing made 
of this metal was tested on a Boston & 
Maine freight engine for two years and 
nine months, and the officials stated that 
it was superior to anything they had 
ever used.” 


After forty-two years of service as 
master mechanic in the Cordis mills, Lu- 
cius A. White of Millbury, Mass., re- 
tired to private life April 6. He has the 
reputation of being one of the most ef- 
ficient men in his line in any mill in this 
section. 

The Mutual Benefit Association of the 
North works of the American Steel & 
Wire Co., Worcester, held its first an- 
nual banquet Saturday night, April 6. 
ninety members being present. E. L. 
Smith presided and outlined the growth 
of the association. James D. Southerland 
was toastmaster. The committee of ar- 
rangement was A. C. Morley, F. F. 
Truesdalk, George Trott, E. C. Heratz, 
and F. A. Curney. 

The Foundry Equipment Co., of Wor- 
cester, has been organized with an auth- 
orized capitalization of $20,000. It was 
organized for the purpose of making 
furnishings for foundries. The officers 
are Edward E. Waite, president; Wil- 
liam B. Scofield, treasurer; George 
Compton, clerk; Edward D. Thayer and 
Randolph Crompton, directors. 


The annual meeting of the Worcester 
County Mechanics Association was held 
April 9. The old board of officials was 
re-elected as follows: President, John 
A. Sherman; vice president, Charles E. 
Burbank; and William A. Smith, clerk. 


John McIntosh has been made master 
mechanic of the Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, taking the 
place of George H. Nutt, who had 
served in the same capacity for several 
years, but was incapacitated by illness. 

Hiland R. Farnsworth, of the Turn- 
er’s Falls Machine Co., has taken a posi- 


tion as superintendent of a machine 
shop at Sandusky, O. 
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E. and T. Fairbanks & Co., St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., are building an addi- 
tion to their foundry, 75 x 100 feet. 

The new service unit of the Wor- 
cester Polytechnic Institute is being 
installed in the power house. It con- 
sists of a 350-horsepower Erie Ball 
compound engine and a 200-kilowatt 
Crocker-Wheeler two-phase generator, 
the generator being mounted between 
the high and low pressure cranks. 
The three new buildings representing 
the new plant of the Robin Hood Pow- 
der Co. at St. Albans, Vt., which will 
be ready for occupancy this summer, 
are of steel frame work and solid ce- 
ment construction. The cost runs close 
to $100,000. 

The New England section of the 
American Chemical Society will meet 
May 18 in Worcester at the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute. The object of 
the meeting, in a large measure, is to 
visit the various industrial plants of 
Worcester, this city being a_ special 
object of interest in that it ranks as 
the first city in the world in variety of 
manufactured products. 

For the purpose of building an addi- 
tion to its plant, the Warren Steam 
Pump Co., Warren, Mass., is to issue 
$100,000 in bonds, in such amounts as 
may be necessary for the work. The 
plans for the addition call for an exact 
duplicate of the present building, 85 
feet by 160 feet, to be of brick mill 
construction. It is expected the build- 
ing will be ready for use within four 
months, 

AMONG PENNSYLVANIA 
INDUSTRIES. 
(Special Correspondence.) 

Harrisburg, Pa, April 25.—The 
Pittsburg Industrial Iron Works Co 
has started operations on the old Hunt- 
ingdon Car Co. shops, formerly the 
Keystone Boiler & Radiator Works at 
Huntingdon. The purchase of the 
works was made early in the year. 

The E. B. Leaf Co. will rebuild its 
Spring City bloom works, which were 
destroyed by fire recently. 

The Carpenter Steel Co. is adding 
new heating furnaces to its Riverside 
plant at Reading. Three shifts of men 
are at work. 

The Lebanon Chain Works has tak- 
en a number of additional orders for 
chains and buoys for the United States 
government. The plants at Lebanon 
are now controlled by the above com- 
pany, it having recently secured the 
West End Rolling Mill & Chain 
Works. Eli Attwood is president. 

The new Keystone Steel Casting Co., 
recently incorporated to build a plant 
at Chester, is erecting a modern foun- 
dry. <A. G. Lorenz is president. 
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The name of the George C. Unger 
Hardware Co., of Lebanon, was recent- 
ly changed to Central Hardware Co, 
Eli Attwood is president and Henry 
Zerman, secretary. 

The property of the Sloan Iron Co., 
near Reading, was bought in by W. E, 
Spruence Jr., of Philadelphia, at sher- 
iff’s sale recently. The property in- 
cluded three tracts of land. 

Part of the plant of the Kemmerer 
Iron .& Steel Co., at Scranton, started 
recently on bar iron. About 150 men 
are employed. 

The Delaware county commissioners 
have awarded Darby creek bridge to 
the Toledo-Massillon Bridge Co. 

The Ferro-Concrete Co., of Philadel- 
phia, has been given the contract for 
the new Jefferson bridge in Berks 
county. 

The recent purchases of the iron ore 
lands of the Boyerstown Iron Co. by 
Bethlehem Steel Co. interests have 
aroused interest in ore lands and pros 
pecting is going on in Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery and Luzerne counties. A large 
shaft is being sunk on Nescopeck 
mountain, near Hazleton 

The Jeanesville Iron Works Co., of 
Luzerne county, Pa., has been awarded 
contracts for thirty pumps for United 
States government irrigation service 

The Manufacturers’ Foundry Co., of 
near Reading, is enlarging its plant to 
handle soft gray iron and stove cast- 
ings. 

Activity among the furnaces in cen 
tral Pennsylvania continues and some 
of them are showing a large produc 
tion. No. 3 Steelton, which was re 
cently repaired, made 313 tons one day 
a couple of weeks ago, and Lebanon Val- 
ley has gone ahead of all its records. Nit 
tany furnace at Bellefonte has blown in 
after repairs. The Thomas Iron Co 


has blown out one of its furnaces at 


Lock Ridge, Pa. for repairs The 


Reading Iron Co. will soon start its 
Keystone furnace at Reading, Pa 

The State Board of Public Buildings 
and Grounds at Harrisburg, Pa., may 
ask for bids for erection of bridges 
this year if reports of viewers on sites 
in Lycoming and Luzerne counties are 
approved. 

The Patton heirs have leased a plot 
of land comprising large ore deposits 
and lime -stone in Huntingdon county 


near Warrior's Mark, Huntingdon 
county, Pa., to the Altoona Sand & 


Iron Ore Co., which will develop it 

The Charles Bond Co., of Philadel 
phia, to manufacture and deal in mill 
and machinists’ supplies, has been char 
tered by the State of Pennsylvania 
with $10,000 capital. The incorpora 
tors are Charles Bond, Ashbourne; 
Joseph Burr, Atlantic City, and Wil 
liam E. Bryce, Philadelphia. 
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Movement of Stocks Remains Irregular. 














Another week of irregular and desul ts surplus after the deduction of diy tock, payable. June 1; Buck 
tory trading has been displayed by th dend disbursements’ whic! ! ye Steel Castings ( regular divi 
movement of securities. The opera $110,474. Depreciation charges involved dends of | per cent on the preferred 
tions in the market during the past $42,717, or $6,390 more than those for tock, and 1 per cent on the common 
week were narrow and professional, in the corresponding period in 1906. Bond stock, payable May 1; Ralston Stee 
dicating an indecision on the part of interest was $28,/50, the same as last Car Co nitial quarterly dividend of 
the investing public to assume any ven- yea nd the amount t aside t l per cent on the preferred stock 
tures under prevailing conditions sinking fund was $12,500, the same s payable May 1 
What action has been noted in the mar- that devot: this m last yé Che compi on { May diy 

) ket has been generally toward higher Announcement has been made that the dends which 73 tions have an 
levels, but these increases have been 
so small as to appear insignificant in 
the eyes of large traders who are con THE LEADING INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 
; . ; , . Dividend 
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New Buyers:— 

The Ackerson Creek Mining Co., 
Bristol, Conn., has been incorporated 
by W. L. Umbarger and W. E. Um- 
barger, of Chilhowie, Va., and S. V. 
Fulkerson, of Bristol. 

The Twentieth Century Brass 
Works, Houston, Tex., has been or- 
ganized with a capitalization of $5,000 
by Henry S. Fox Jr., A. Dougherty 
and Louis Appelbaum. 

The El Starr Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has been chartered with an au- 
thorized capital stock of $12,000 by 
Louis Bertane, Leonard B. Sairs and 
Edward G. Buchmann. 

The Hall Cutter Head Co., Wauke- 
gan, Ill, has been organized with a 
capitalization of $2,500 to manufacture 
metallic specialties by J. F. Roomer, 
R. W. Coon and Fred Bishoff. 

The Berry Machine Co., St. Louis, 
has been chartered with an authorized 
capital stock of $10,000 by Benjamin 
F. Berry, Edgar B. Woodward, Wal- 
ter B. Woodward and Louis B. Wood- 
ward, 

The Walton Foundry Co., Walton, 
N. Y., has been incorporated with a 
capital of $10,000 by Herbert Shaw, 
George H. May, John Bryce, Lloyd 
G. Gallup and William F. White, all 
of the above address. 

The Vance Boiler Works, Geneva, 
N. Y., has been chartered to manufac- 
ture boilers, furnaces, etc., with a capi- 
talization of $30,000. The incorpora- 
tors are: Bernard Borgman, Charles 
H. Sweeney, Mary Borgman and 
Thomas A. Kane, all of the above 
address. 

The Crown Iron Works, New York, 
has been incorporated to manufacture 
structural iron and metal work. The 
capital stock of the company is $5,000, 
and the incorporators are: Albert W. 
Givens and John V. Givens, Plainfield, 
N. J., and William L. Lehn, 241 St. 
Nicholas avenue, Brooklyn. 

The Taylor Foundry & Machine Co., 
Westerville, O., has been organized to 
erect a foundry at that place. Burr 
Linnabary has been chosen president, 
W. C. Bale, secretary, and Frank Cul- 
ver, treasurer. These and J. W. Ever- 
al, E. S. Williams and A. C. Hood con- 
stitute the board of directors. 

The Freeport Mfg. Co., Freeport, 
Ill., has been organized and will en- 
gage in the manufacture of machinery 
and gas engines. The capital stock of 
the company is $15,000, and the officers 


chosen are: F. Dorman, president; A. 
G. Hoefer, vice president, and Charles 
Hufford, assistant superintendent. 
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The Hexagon Tool Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., has been organized to 
manufacture lathes and machinery. 
The capital stock of the company is 
$10,000, and the incorporators are: 
Alden D. Clark, Toronto, Can.; R. 
Porter Lee, Buffalo, N. Y., and John 
Wight, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The T. W. Dorsett Co., office 1113 
Clinton street, Hoboken, N. J., has 
been incorporated with a capital of 
$30,000 to manufacture galvanizing 
iron, roofing and metal materials by 
Timothy W.. Dorsett, 69 North Wal- 
nut street, East Orange, N. J.; Albert 
Villaret, 327 East Ejighty-third street, 
New York, and Jessie L. Dorsett, 69 
North Walnut street, East Orange, N. 
3. 
The United States Meter Co., 
Brooklyn, has been formed with a cap- 
ital of $100,000 to manufacture meters 
for water, gas and electricity. The in- 
corporators are: Howard Marwell, 
182 Congress street; John G. Buchler, 
178 Somers street; James Grady, 1075 
Halsey street; Philip Ranch, 96 Lin- 
wood street, and E. R. Ellsworth, 774 
Flatbush avenue, all of Brooklyn. 





New Construction:— 

The Allyne Brass Foundry Co., De- 
troit, is erecting a one-story brick 
foundry building to extend its plant. 

The directors of the Capital Lock- 
Nut & Washer Co., Columbus, O., are 
considering the advisability of erecting 
a large addition to their plant in that 
city. 

James Gurney & Co., 202 Border 
street, East Boston, Mass., report that 
the main loss of their recent fire was 
in patterns. The machine shop, which 
was somewhat damaged, is being re- 
paired, 

Joseph Sutton Jr., New Orleans, has 
just completed a new addition to his 
foundry and structural works in that 
city. The building is of brick, 85 x 
150 feet, and is equipped with the lat- 
est improved machinery 

The Seneca Chain Co., Mansfield, 
O., is planning to erect a plant in that 
city. The buildings that will be erect- 
ed consist of a main brick structure 
60 x 200 feet, one story, and two forge 
buildings 42 x 228 feet, one story. 

The Fedders Mfg. Works, Buffalo, 
manufacturer of automobile radiators 
and other sheet metal parts, is erect- 
ing: a brick building, four stories, 40 x 
160 feet, on Tonawanda street in that 
city. When completed the plant will 
employ about 200 workmen. 


The Providence Gas Burner Co.,, 
Providence, R. I., has been granted 
municipal building permits for the en- 
largement of its plant. The buildings 
to be erected consist of a four-story 
structure, 60 x 61 feet and additions, 
30 x 107 feet and 23 x 24 feet. 

The Hisey-Wolf Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, is clearing the site recently 
purchased for the erection of its new 
plant, which it expects to have ready 
for occupaney by Oct. 1. The main 
machine shop will be 90 x 165 feet, 
three stories. Separate offices will be 
erected. 

John J. Bruce, founder, Cincinnati, 
has purchased a large tract of land on 
Colerain avenue, in that city, adjoin- 
ing the plant of the Mueller Machine 
Tool Co. now in the process of con- 
struction. It is intended to erect a 
foundry building, 100 x 150 feet, but 
the plans for the structure have not 
yet fully matured. 

The Trumbull Mfg. Co., Warren, O., 
has begun work on extensive improve- 
ments to its foundry plant. These will 
consist of a store house 24 x 100 feet, 
core room 14 x 20 feet, core oven 16 
x 20 feet and an engine room 20 x 20 
feet A new gas plant is to be in- 
stalled to furnish motive power for 
the foundry and machine shop 

John H. Murphy, manufacturer of 
sugar machinery, pumps, boilers, en- 
gines, etc., announces that his Alex- 
andria branch, which was recently de- 
stroyed by fire, will be rebuilt at once, 
and that the loss will only cause a 
temporary interruption to the opera- 
tion of the plant. All business will 
be handled from the New Orleans 
works for the present 

The Bayside Iron Works, Everett, 
Wash., which recently encountered a 
loss from fire, states that it has set up 
the machines that were left in the 
foundry building, which was only part- 
ly destroyed. New machines have 
been purchased, and the plant is now 
running to its full capacity. The ma- 
chine shop, two stories, 50 x 100 feet, 
will be rebuilt. 

The Valley Grey Iron Foundry Co., 
Saginaw, Mich., recently organized, is 
preparing to erect a plant in that city, 
the main building of which will be 
60 x 126 feet. The company has or- 
ganized by the election of the follow- 
ing officers: President, Alexander G 
Finlay; vice president, John Luetjo- 
hann; secretary, Peter J. Redmond, 
and treasurer, William P. Powell 


The Improved Scale & Foundry Co., 
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Harrisonville, Mo., is receiving bids 
for the erection of a new plant. The 
buildings planned to be erected in- 
clude a foundry, 50 x 100 feet; ma- 
chine shop, two stories, 25 x 75 feet; 
engine room, 30 x 30 feet; office, 20 x 
24 feet, and wareroom, 50 x 75 feet, 
all of brick. The officers of the com- 
pany are: J. W. Colburn Jr., presi- 
dent; R. S. Woolridge, vice president; 
F. H. Howard, secretary; A. L. Bur- 
ney, treasurer, and L. M. Vreeland, 
manager. 

The Peck-Williamson Co., Cincin- 
nati, has purchased a tract of 20 acres 
of land in Oakley, an industrial settle- 
ment near that city, and is planning 
the erection of an extensive plant 
The main building will be 270 x 300 
feet, and will be used for foundry pur- 
poses. It will be equipped with the 
most modern devices. Later a steel 


metal shop, storage warehouse and. 


pattern shops, each of which will be 
connected with the others, will be 
erected. A. W. Williamson is presi- 
dent of the company 

ee 


Foundry at Hinsdale, N. H., was re 


Tilden, whose Eagle Iron 


cently damaged by fire, states that re- 
pairs are now being made to the plant. 
Part of the molding room was left 
standing, and this will be repaired. At 
present a cupola house, 24 x 26 feet, 
and a core room 12 x 32 feet of fire- 
proof construction, are being erected 
Other buildings to be constructed are 
a wooden structuge, 40 x 150 feet, to 
contain a pickling room, tumbling 
room and chipping room and a car- 
penter shop and store house, 28 x 50 
feet. Some of the equipment was dam 


aged, but not beyond repair 





General Industrial Notes:— 

The East Iron & Machine Co., Lima, 
QO., states that its recent incorporation 
in Ohio will bring about no change in 
policy or management. The company 
was formerly a West Virginia corpora- 
tion 

H. L. Cook & Co., proprietors of a 
foundry and machine shop, Newrort, 
Vt., have sold their plant to Charies 
McClure, of West Derby, Vt Tih 
company has been giving special atten 
tion to engines, steam pumps and gen 
eral mill repairs 

The J. G srill Co., Philadelptiia, 
car manufacturer, reports that it has 


replaced all the portions of its plint 


i 
damaged by the recent fire. The conflagra 
contents 
of the upper floor of its new building 


The Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, 


tion destroyed the roof and 


has completed the rebuilding of its 
plant which was destroyed by fire Jan 
8. The reconstruction work was do: 
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in record time, as only 13 weeks after 
the date of the fire and nine weeks 
after the debris was removed had 
elapsed before the new buildings were 
completed. 

The Geo. Wood Mig 
Newark, N. J., 
ports that its output will be force feed 


Co., Ine 


recently organized, re 


oilers for automobiles and light ma 
chinery and experimental work. TI! 
company is now engaged in get.ing 
out its special tools for the oilers, as 
it proposes to make all parts inte: 
changeable, and it expects to be ible 
to put its product on the market with 
in the next 60 days 

The board of trade of Ironton, 0 
is now engaged in securing the finan 
cial backing for a new malleable cast 
iron foundry that is expected to he 
erected soon in that city. The capa 
city of the proposed plant will be 
about 700 tons daily. Sufficient finan- 
cial assurance has been given the pro 
Robert R 


farringer, of Zanesville, is interested 


ject to insure its success 


in the new plant. The board of trade 
in charge of the work consists of H. 
A. Marting, Oscar Richey, C. A. Hut- 
sinpillar, W. G. Ward and D. C. Dav 
ies 

The Alberger Pump Co., 95 Liberty 
street, New York, 


ganization to manufacture and sell cen- 


announces tS or- 


trifugal and turbine pumping machin 
ery. The officers, management and 
works of the company are identical 
with those of the Alberger Condenser 
Co., and in order to provide for the 
additional business, a large extension 
to the shops is now being erected 
The equipment will consist of special 
tools for this particular class of work, 


and an elaborate testing apparatus is 


being inStalled The officers of the 
company aré¢ Louis R \lberger, 
president; George Q. Palmer, vice 


president; B. W 


and treasurer, and Frederick Ray, chief 


Pierson, secretary 


engineet 

The Standard Gas Engine Co., Oak 
land, Cal., has completed and is now 
operating a new plant. The principal 
structure is the machine shop which is 
144 x 250 feet in dimensions, and is 
equipped with two traveling cranes 
and other modern machinery suitabl 
Other 


buildings erected were main office, pat 


for gas engine manufacture 


tern shop, casting warehouse and a 
large foundry. The company manufac 
tures marine, stationary, pumping and 
hoisting engines. The officers are as 
follow Converse J. Smith, president; 
George W. Emmons, vice president; 
James §S Hawkins, 


Thomas Jennings, treasurer Peter 
Mohrdieck is superintendent of the 


secretary, and 


plant 
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Trade Notes:— 

Robert W. Hunt & Co., engineers, 
will move their New York office May 
1 from 60 Broadway to the new West 
Street building, 90 West street 

The Cal Hirsch & Sons Iron & Rail 
Co. has removed its Chicago office from 
306-8 Railway Exchange to rooms 658 
59-60 First National Bank building. 

Hyde Brothers & Co., 
manufacturers of rails and track equip- 


Pittsburg, 


ment, announce the opening of an of- 
fice in the Washington Life building, 
141 Broadway, New York 

The Chicago offices of the American 
Steel & Wire Co. have been removed 
froni the Rookery to the twelfth and 
thirteenth floors of the new Commer- 
cial National Bank building 

On and after May 15, the concern 
heretofore known as the Cooper Pro- 
506 White building, Buffalo, 
N. Y., will become the Steel Preser- 


cess Co : 


vation Co. 


Witherbee, Sherman & Co., Inc., 
dealers in iron and iron ore, will oc- 
cupy new offices on the _ thirteenth 
floor of the United States Express 
Co.’s building, 2 Rector street, New 
York city, May 1 

The Morgan Engineering Co., Al- 
liance, O., builder of cranes and spe- 
cial heavy machinery, will open an 
eastern office May 1 at 111 Broadway, 
New York >» 2 


been with the 


Parker, who has 
concern in Alliance for 
many years, will be in charge 

The“A. D. Granger Co., contracting 
engineer, announces the change of its 
New York office to rooms 1518-19-20 
in the West Street building, 90 West 
street. The company still handles the 
products of the Skinner Engine Co., 
Erie, Pa.; Oswego Boiler & Engine 
Co., Harrisburg Mfg. & Boiler Co., 
Union Iron Works, Erie, Pa.; Bates 
Machine Co., Joliet, IIL, and the Frost 
Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Il. 

7 Pilling, 2421 Wallace street, 
Chicago, has closed a 10-year contract 
with the Weir & Craig Mfg. Co., of 
that city, for the manufacture of its 
electric and compressed air applica- 
tion. Mr. Pilling will dispose of the 
output The general agency of the 
United States for the Pilling products 
is held by the- Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co It is announced that the 
Canadian Pilling Co., 180 St 


street, Montreal, has been formed and 


James 


dates its existence from April 1 

Che Green Fuel Economizer Co. has 
found it necessary to remove its Chi 
cago office from the Monadnock block 
to the Old Colony building in order 
to secure more roon The company 
has been especially active in mechar 


cal draft work for boiler plants, havy- 








eee 

















seme of the 


overhung built, 
18 foot 6-inch by 6-foot 


ing recently installed 


largest wheels ever 
notably the 
wheels supplied to the Grand Rapids 
Railway Co., and the 19-foot 6-inch 
by 7-foot wheels installed for the St. 
Louis & Suburban railway Besides 
mechanical draft work the Green com 
pany reports that it is doing a large 
business in heating and ventilating ap- 
paratus and in artificial drying outfits 
for brick yards, wood-working plants, 
paper mills and other industrial estab- 
lishments 


Fires :— 

Fire in the machine shop of the 
Pittsburg Forge & Iron Co., 
Station, Pa., did some damage to that 
part of the plant recently. 

The plant of the Indianapolis Switch 
& Frog Co., Springfield, O., was heav- 
ily damaged by fire April 23. The loss 
is estimated to be about $100,000. 

The repair shops of the New York 
Central & Hudson River railroad in 
the Melrose yard, New York city, were 
burned April 23, with a loss estimated 
at $100,000 

A section of the James Morrison 
Brass Co.’s works, Toronto, Ont., con- 
taining brass foundry, pattern rooms 
and molding shops, was badly dam- 
aged by fire April 22 

Fire destroyed the plant of the Sea 
Coast Canning Co.’s can-making fac- 
»tory at North Lubec, Me., April 22 
The. plant had been leased by the 
American Can Co. of New York. The 
loss is estimated at about $250,000 

\ three-story brick building occu- 
pied as a pattern shop and store hous¢ 
at the United States navy yard, Kit- 
tery, Me., was destroyed by fire April 
24, causing a loss of about $100,000 
A large number of costly patterns, 
valuable brass fittings and other stores 
were either destroyed or badly dam- 


aged. 


Many Will Attend.—F. D. Mitchell, 
New York, in charge of arrangements 
for the joint convention of machinery 
and supply manufacturers and dealer: 
at Cincinnati, May 8 to 10, has 1 
ceived acceptances from more than 
350 members of the three organiza- 


tions and arrangements are being made 


for the accommodation of 500. Many 
social features are being provided for 
the ladies of the convention On 


Wednesday afternoon, there will be a 
theater party with a boat ride on the 
Ohio in the evening. On Thursday, a 
trolley ride will terminate at the Rook 


wood Pottery and the Cincinnati Art 


Museum. 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 

Reference Cards—The Cleveland 
Twist Drill Co., Cleveland, is distribut- 
ing a set of “ready reference cards” 
containing useful information for the 
shop. There are five 6 x 9 cards pre- 
senting dimensions of regular tapers, 
taper shanks, speed of carbon steel 
drills, decimals of an inch for use with 
micrometers, drill lists for “V” thread 
taps, taps with U. S. standard threads, 
machine screw taps, and for pipe taps, 
together with some information on the 
care and use of high speed drills. The 
cards are fastened together with a 
brass ring for convenience in hanging 
‘on the wall of a shop. These cards 
will be furnished to anyone upon appli- 
cation to the company. 

Telephone Wire.—The Indiana Steel 
& Wire Co., Muncie, Ind., is distribut- 
ing a booklet 
some tests of telephone wire manufac- 


giving the results of 


tured by that company 
Conveying Machinery.—The Jeffrey 
Mfg Co 4 


log No. 80 comprising 72 


Columbus, has issued cata 
6 x 9 pages 
illustrating conveying machinery for 
saw mills, lumber mills and wood- 
working industries 

Industrial Railway Equipment.—The 
Cleveland Car Co. has just issued an 
interesting and convenient catalog in 
serial form showing the complete line 
of industrial cars and industrial rail 
way supplies which it manufactures 
at its West Park, O., 


of the catalog permits the 


plant. The form 
furnishing 


} 


of just those parts of it in which the 


inquirer is interested The catalog 
shows a wide variety of steel cars for 
mines, steel mills, foundries, coal and 
cement plants, coke ovens and boiler 
rooms with general descriptive matter 
accompanying the views of each 
Thermit Welding.—The Goldschmidt 
Thermit Co., 90 West St., New York. 
is distributing a handsome booklet of 
189 x 11% 
tions of the thermit welding by trans- 


pages illustrating applica- 


portation companies The _ illustra 
tions show repairs on steam propellers 
and stern-posts and repairs to locomo 
driving wheels, etc 


286 Con- 


tive frames, 

Jacks.—A. O. Norton, Inc., 
gress St., Boston, manufacturer of the 
Thirty-six 
Jacks for 
journals and 


Norton ball-bearing jack. 
page, 6 x 3-inch booklet 
houses, bridge Ss, cars, 
other services are illustrated in capac- 
ities from ten tons up 
Gears.—Catalog of the Philadelphia 
Gear Works,. Inc., Philadelphia. A 
catalog of 72 6 x 9 pages, presenting 
stock lists of all types of spur and 
bevel cut and cast gears; also presents 
some rules for gearing and other in- 
formation of value regarding gears. 


Centrifugal Pumps.—R. D. Wood & 
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Co., Philadelphia, has issued a catalog 
describing centrifugal pumping plants 
for high pressure fire service adapted 
for municipal and mill protection. It 
comprises 40 pages and describes and 
illustrates the high pressure fire ser- 
vice installed in Philadelphia, New 
York and other cities and chows its 
application to steel works, mills and 
plants requiring high 


other large 


pressure services. The plants de 
scribed are in the main operated by 
centrifugal pumps driven by either 
electric motors or gas enginés. 
Fans.—The Massachusetts Fan Co., 
Watertown, Mass., in catalog No. 50 il- 
lustrates and describes a line of pro- 
ventilating and _heat- 
illustra- 


peller fans for 
ing purposes. It 
tions of belt-driven and directly-con- 
fans of varying 


presents 


nected motor-driven 
sizes; it also presents useful data rel- 
ative to horsepower and capacity of 
fans 

Engineers and Contractors.—Dodge 
& Day, engineers, Philadelphia, have 
handsomely illustrated 
pamphlet, No. 16, entitled, “Methods 
and Work of an Engineering Organ- 
zation.” It describes and illustrates 
some of the work done by and under 
the supervision of this firm, including 


issued a 


power houses, machine shops, railroad 

work, manufacturing plants, etc 
Zevy’s Contract Book.—The Goheen 

Mfg. Co., 23 x 18 inches, 


ten pages 


Canton, Ohio 
Contains on one page sample 
specifications for the warious kinds of 


sefvice where the paints manufactured 


by the 


uses covering a wide variety of steel and 


above company can be used, such 
structural work. On the opposite pages 
in duplicate are blank forms of contracts 
for all kinds of cngineering work, as 
devised by H. Zevy, Ohio 
The blanks and specifications are 
able and additional copies are offered for 
the asking by the Goheen Mfg. Co 

With Compound 
F. Sturtevant Co., 


Cincinnati, 
detach 


Generating Sets 
Engines.—The B 
Hyde Park, Mass., Bulletin No 
Describes and il- 


142. 6 
x 9 inches. 8 pages 
lustrates the Sturtevant generating set, 
consisting of vertical compound engines 
direct-connected to 8 or 10-pole genera- 
tors. Illustrated with sectional and de- 
tailed views of both engine and generator, 
together with tables of dimensions. The 
sets range in capacity from 17% to 100 
kilowatts 

Dryers.—A large variety of dryers 
are described and illustrated in a 60 
page catalog, 9x6 inches, issued by the 
C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleveland 
The greater number described are ro- 
tary cylinder dryers adapted to every 
class of service. Wooden cylinder dry 
ers, kiln dryers, and other types are 
also shown. 

















